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Two Books which make for Enlightened Opinion 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED 


TURKINGTON’S COMMUNITY CIVICS 


has been appropriately described as a “textbook in American living.” Before the 
young reader the author lays a picture of life in the United States with particular 
reference to happiness and to success. For him the author discusses all of our 
activities, classifying them with fine simplicity into those related to work and 
those pertaining to home. Government is described as touching him intimately at 
every turn, safeguarding and serving him. A book to create the attitude from 
which springs enlightened public opinion. 


AN APPROVED HIGH SCHOOL CIVICS 


HILL’s COMMUNITY LIFE and CIVIC PROBLEMS 


Decidedly fresh and effective is the author's handling of this important subject for 
high-school pupils. To them he explains a few of the important institutions and 
the problems of modern life which occasioned these. For them he makes civics 
really interesting by liberal amounts of concrete illustrative material, always under- 
standable to them. Lasting ideas are established in essential topics and the desire 
inspired to do their part in carrying on in their own group first and thus in ever 
widening circles of state, nation, and world. 


GINN anp COMPANY, 70 Filth Avenue, New York 
Represented by P. E. SEAGLE, Box 311, Raleigh, N. C. 
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SOME NEGLECTED FACTORS AFFECTING EARLY SECONDARY 
EDUCATION IN THE UNITED STATES* 


HILE THE Peace of Utrecht had moved the 
immediate danger of the Indian to a point 
more distant, it did not entirely remove it, 

and the pioneer, the frontiersman in these new settle- 
ments and towns lived always under the dread and 
fear of an Indian attack. Then, too, it was a difficult 
and a long-continued task to wrest a decent living from 
the rugged soil with its vigorous winter and all to brief 
a growing season. Long hours of hard work clearing 
the land, getting in the seed, caring for and harvesting 
the crop, made for a hard-headed attitude toward intel- 
lectual pursuits. The brief season made it necessary 
that all the labor possible should be commandeered 
while the season was right, and, consequently, the 
time and strength of the children in the family could 
and must be capitalized. 
was a task, the life was hard, and the refinements of 
life which come with opportunity for leisure hours 


Pioneering in New England 


were impossible, for there was no time for leisure and 
consequently little interest in other than the most 
elemental, rudimentary, and necessary education, The 
demands for an education beyond these rudiments was 
insufficient to be heard above the demands for mere 
animal existence. 


these days heard the two voices clamoring, he simply 


If the New England pioneer of 


made a choice of values and centered his attention 
on the acquisition of the fundamental, the primal neces- 
in the intense 
pioneering of the early eighteenth century in New Eng- 
land were not conducive to originality and initiative in 
legislation concerning secondary education. 


The social conditions inherent 


Not all the economic conditions, however, can be 
explained or understood in the light of the Indian Wars 
alone. From the very early years in her, history, Mas- 


sachusetts in particular, and the other colonies gen- 


erally, found great difficulty in working out a satisfac- 


ory medium of exchange.? 


In theory, the currency of 


*The first and second installments of this article appeared in our 
ber and November issues respectively. 
> Weeden, W. B. Economic and Social 

See Index under “money.”) 


History of New England. 


By DR. L. A. 
of Ed 


WILLIAMS 
The University of California 


the colonies was the English pound, shilling, pence, 
and farthing. In practice, the scarcity of these pieces 
made some other local medium necessary. Hence, 
there grew up a custom that each colony had its own 
medium of exchange. With no central government to 
evaluate and stabilize this currency, the result was 
inevitable, viz., a fluctuating and often highly artificial 
value was given to the currency and great hardships 
were wrought upon the merchants, traders, and men 
of affairs. All sorts of expedients were resorted to as 
corrective measures, bills of exchange, paper money, 
so-called “fiat currency,” personal notes, promises to 
pay, backed by land as collateral, adoption of artificial 
and arbitrary standards of value for silver coins or 
bullion,—all and sundry were tried and abandoned or 
clung to as desperation saw no satisfactory solution to 
the difficulty. The first half of the seventeen hundreds 
saw the colonies through their legislatures floundering 
in the midst of this economic disaster with no stabiliz- 
ing influence to bring order out of chaos. Supposed 
wealth, represented by some form of paper currency or 
medium of exchange, would suddenly depreciate in 
value from a third to a half. Certificates and promises 
flooded the colonies but no one knew or could guess 
their actual value. Instability and insecurity marked 
the business condition of the colonies even down to the 
Revolution and later. “The pending inflation had been 
a disturbing cause in Massachusetts since 1707, but it 
The bills 
passed and did the work of a currency as long as there 


In 1707 


which was a virtual re- 


did not derange the currency immediately. 


was a good prospect of their final redemption. 
the collection of the taxes 
demption of the paper—was postponed for three years; 
in 1709 for four years; in 1710 for five years; in 1711 
for six years. The volume of the bills grew larger 
with every emission, and their credits grew less as the 
The pres- 


ence of France on the borders oppressed the New Eng- 


Province repudiated its own debts. . . . 


land consciousness, and constant efforts were being 


made to drive her off. Patriotism, however mistaken 
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in its methods, impelled the New England men. . . . 
There was no money; it must be had for another and 
another expedition. For nearly forty years the inflation 
continued.”* Such a statement appears to indicate that 
the cause of this inflated currency procedure was 
political in nature. But why did the presence of the 
French on the border oppress the consciousness of New 
England? Because the French could and did trade suc- 
cessfully with the Indians and every trade made by 
the French left exactly so much less for the New Eng- 
Patriotism? Yes, of the 
usual variety, personal, local, tribal in nature, actuated 
by the love of gain and the desire for personal advance- 
ment! The New Englander was grandly patriotic in 
this case, as in so many othets, because it paid in coin 
of the realm, or at least he hoped it would. The 
superior strength of commercialism over patriotism in 
this entire matter is evident from Weeden’s own words 
concerning the situation in Connecticut. 


land colonists themselves. 


He writes: 
“The pressure for currency was so strong that legis- 
latures must yield. When government would not 
furnish a “medium,” private companies did it. The 
New London Society for Trade and Commerce circu- 
lated notes which were current until prohibited by the 
authorities. When arraigned, they attested that their 
notes were not bills of credit but of exchange. This 
society numbered some eighty members, scattered over 
the whole colony. It obtained loans from the colonial 
treasury on mortgages. It built vessels and undertook 
various adventures; issued notes having twelve years 
to run. Its prosperity lasted about two years.”* That 
hardly reads like the spirit of patriotism! 

This insecurity of the money market and the fluctu- 
ating value of all forms of currency could not fail to 
have a far-reaching effect upon social institutions as 
well as on the business world of the colonies. The busi- 
ness interests of the colonies overwhelmed every other 
issue in legislative deliberation and action. Time and 
attention were given in the General Courts to problems 
of the currency and to the attitude of England towards 
the industries of the colonies. The matters of State 
considered by the legislative solons of these years were 
those concerned with economic values and not with 
values intellectual in nature.® 


When consideration is given to the fact that these 
colonies were not only established by the mother coun- 
try for economic reasons but also were supplemented 
by other colonies and more immigrants for identical 
Voip 


*Weeden, W. B 
Vol. II, p. 483 


*The Colonial Records of Mass. Canon, R. L, Yespectively, and 
N. H. Provincsal Papers, 


Economic and Social History of New England. 


Economic and Social History of New England. 


reasons; and when one finds these colonies suffering 
from sudden and extensive losses of material and 
human wealth, as well as from all the uncertainties 
which accompany an unstable and fluctuating medium 
of exchange, it is not so difficult to understand why 
the legislation affecting secondary education became so 
perfunctory and formal. Men whose thoughts must 
be centred on the maintenance as well as the develop 
ment and expansion of a business org2nization, even 
when unhampered by extraneous circumstances, are in 
no frame of mind or temper to originate and manage 
institutions devoted to scholarship. In all times wars 
have disturbed and sometimes completely disrupted 
fairly stable economic conditions. How much more oi 
a disturbing and disrupting influence they are in a 
newly established colonial enterprise is almost beyond 
reckoning. 

Nor must it be forgotten that in the early vears, 
when the most striking and outstanding legislativ 
affecting secondary schools was formulated, the groups 
of citizens who drew up these laws were homogeneou- 
groups, emigrants from a common environment: 
trained in a common mode of thought and life, actu 
ated by common ideals. By the time of the India: 
Wars and for many years following, before any co: 
mon bond of interests had brought them together politi 
cally, before any common medium of exchange had 
been established, discontents and malcontents from t!. 
mother country, individuals with individual interes'- 
families with family interests, men with no interests in 
particular, all began and continued to pour into tiv 
colonies. They could not destroy but they could an¢ 
did disturb the even flow of a common thought 
purpose. In time they would be assimilated but 1! 
new, expanding, loosely organized colonial socict) 
could not absorb and direct all this extraneous thou!" 
and purpose in a few short years, especially whe: 
had events of life and death thrust into the foregroun: 
of thought and action. The social organization wit!" 
-he colonies was, in general, rigid and fixed. C! 
distinctions persisted, sectarian influences—religiow- 
and social—were both at work. There was little chanc 
for the give and take so necessary in the absorption a: 
assimilation of influences, not only new but often nega 
tive and destructive, of the established order. 

It would also appear that even the friends of |! 
early secondary schools found themselves in a quandar) 
over the problem of financing the early gramma' 
schools and thus confronted by an impasse in regard 
to this type of institution —which was the only type of 
secondary school of which they had any knowledg« 
they had no new ideas to enact into laws. The par 
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ticular financial difficulty in question is evident from 
the following quotations. 


“The ‘Crammar Schools’ first established in the Massachu- 
setts, Connecticut and New Haven colonies, were evidently 
modelled, as nearly as possible, after the Grammar or Public 
Schools of England, with which the founders of the colonies 
were perfectly familiar, inasmuch as they had been educated 
in them as well as in the English Universities, of which many 
of them were distinguished graduates.” 

“In their attempts to transplant the English system of Gram- 
mar Schools as a part of thei: earliest institutions, our fathers 
did not succeed in their efforts to give them the endowments, 
which had been the ground of their inherent vitality in the 
fatherland, and caused them to be, for ages before America 
was discovered, what they have been truly called, ‘the most 
English institutions of England.’ 

“The Puritans were too poor to endow their institutions, 
their first college, with other than a most meagre 
foundation.”” . 

“The dread of the early Puritans as to the decline of learning 
in the colonies came near to actual realization, notwithstanding 
their early attempts to prevent this calamity. For nearly three 
generations one college only could be sustained, and this was 
chiefly through the legacy of the Rev. John Harvard, who died 
soon after his arrival from England, where he had not long 
before graduated at Emmanuel College in Cambridge. When 
Yale was founded in 1700, its chief benefactor was Governor 
Yale, 
in India during his administration as governor of the East 
India Company. So, too, when Dartmouth was founded, near 
the era of the Revolution, its chief patron was an English 
nobleman. If, then, the colleges of the colonial period of our 
history were able to live only by benefactions which came 
chiefly from a foreign land, how could it be expected that the 


even 


who was a resident of London, and acquired his fortune 


Grammar Schools could retain the rank they might have had 
under Master Cheever and other teachers of the first gen- 
eration 

Here, then, was another influence economic in char- 
acter which was at work to prevent the origination of 
outstanding legislative enactments for secondary edu- 

ation. There was a haunting fear that the plans so 
refully laid were impossible of execution, and as the 
nancial status of the colonies was on such an insecure 
nd unstable basis, and because the gross wealth of the 
onies in both its material and its human aspects was 
considerably depleted, even the leaders themselves 
began to lose their vigor of tnthusiasm for education 
yond the rudiments. 

Furthermore, it cannot be successfully denied that 

ir Grammar Schools catered to and supplied the 

ds of a class, not a political strata but a social,— 
rhaps an intellectual of colonial 


strata, society. 


er all is said and done these schools were organ- 
managed, and directed largely if not solely in 


er to prepare youth for “ye universitie.” In effect 


New England Academies and Classical Schools, 


Hammond, { 


that meant a preparation for entrance into the ministry, 
or at most into one of the three so-called “learned pro- 
fessions.” This was class distinction and the man on 
the street knew it. He was keen enough to see that 
unless one of his children intended to enter one of the 
learned professions, or were assured of a sufficiency 
of leisure in which to revel in the joys of classical 
learning, there would be little chance that those child- 
ren would profit in a material, cultural, social, or in 
any other way from attendance on these schools. These 
Grammar Schools were a class institution, in spirit, in 
theory, in legal status, and in practice. Regardless of 
the principle of legal right, regardless of the principles 
of political science which were developing in the colon- 
ies, these schools were emphasizing a social distinction, 
and making possible its perpetuation, a thing which 
could not succeed either with or without the sanction 
of the colonial governments as such. ‘he social class 
which the Grammar Schools did not, could not, and 
were not intended to serve was too numerous, and its 
voice was too loud in the legislative halls to permit 
success. The whole problem was one of colonial society 
as well as of colonial politics and could be satisfactorily 
solved only in the light of the economic and social 
factors inherent within the situation as well as in accord 
with the political theory toward which the colonists 
were being inevitably urged. 

Hence, it is that this colonial society found itself 
blindly struggling in a sea of social and economic 
changes that made guidance of the Ship of State a 
most absorbing task. It took all the time and attention 
of all hands to hold the craft true on its course, there 
was no time and no opportunity for changing the rig- 
ging. For a time the only thing to do was to furl the 
sails, lash everything down tight, batten down the 
hatches, and trust that the little vessel would ride out 
the storm. 
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A NEW ENGLISH PROSE TEST* 


By M. R. TRABUE 
The University of North Carolina 


11 


(A) I LEARNED a good many things by 
hard experience, but other things 
seemed in some way to come back to 

him as if he had known them. 
dogs no longer influenced him. 


The habits of tame 
He seemed to remem- 
ber the time when all dogs were wild and ran through 
the woods in packs. They ate when they were able 
They 
This 
kind of life was not hard for him to learn, because he 
felt that his great-grandparents had lived like this. 

(B) And not only did he learn by experience, but 


to catch a rabbit or some other small animal. 
fought with a quick snap and slash like a wolf. 


instincts long dead became alive again. The domesti- 
cated generations fell away from him. In vague ways 
he remembered back to the youth of the breed, to the 
time the wild dogs ranged in packs through the prim- 
eval forest, and killed their meat as they ran it down. 
It was no task for him to learn to fight with cut and 
slash and the quick wolf snap. In this manner had 
fought forgotten ancestors. 

(C) He not only learned from experience but also 
by instincts which had been dead many years. He 
returned to primitive habits. In some way he remem- 
bered the early habits of his breed. The wild dogs 
ran through the forest and killed their food whenever 
they came upon it. He easily learned to fight like a 
wolt, tor it was like this that his ancestors had fought. 
The tricks of past generations of dogs quickly became 
his. 


12 


(A) The revelry and merry-making grew more 
noisy and spontaneous as the evening advanced. The 
Stranger seemed, however, to become less and less 
mterested in it. While the faces of the other guests 
grew brighter and broke into happy smiles at the 
baron’s puns and jokes, this man’s face grew longer 
At times he 
appeared to be angry with himself for being present 


and darker with evident disapproval. 


* Concluded from our Nowember issuc 


at such a gathering. At other times his eyes wandered 
from face to face as if seeking to assure himself that 
no one recognized him. 

(B) Amidst all this revelry, the strange guest 
maintained a most singular and unreasonable gravity. 
His countenance assumed a deeper cast of dejection as 
the evening advanced; and, strange as it may appear, 
even the baron’s jokes seemed only to render him the 
more melancholy. At times he was lost in thought, 
and at times there was a perturbed and restless wand- 
ering of the eye that bespoke a mind but ill at ease. 

(C) The face of the unknown guest grew longer 
and longer as the revelry increased. He did not seem 
to enjoy or approve of what was going on. Everyone 
else seemed to enjoy the baron’s jokes, but 


appeared to make the stranger more and more dejected 


Sometimes he would sit looking off into space a: 
thinking of past misfortunes. Sometimes he would 
look up quickly, searching the faces of the other guests 


as if fearful of some impending doom. 


13 


(A) A sad bird don’t sing. Only happy people 
No one who is always trying to catch birds can enjo) 
them very much. He has it happy if he is free, but i 
It is not joy to be master or to have it 

(B) Birds, like people, sing for their friends, not 
for their masters. 


caught he don’t. 


| am sure that one cannot think 
much of the spring time and the flowers, if his heart 
is always set on catching something. 
when we are free, and so are the birds. 

(C) It is impossible for an individual to possess 
pleasant thoughts regarding the feathered creatures 
and the blossoming landscapes if he is constant! 
tempting to ensnare and confine something One can 
not produce beautiful music for those who have in thet 
hearts sentiments of bondage and destruction. 


14 


(A) Not far from this village, perhaps about t 
miles, there is a little valley, or rather lap of land 


We are happy 
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among high hills, which is one of the quietest places in 
the whole world. A small brook glides through it, 
with just murmur enough to lull one to repose, and 
the occasional whistle of a quail or tapping of a wood- 
pecker is almost the only sound that ever breaks in 
upon the uniform tranquility. I recollect that when a 
striping my first exploit in squirrel-shooting* was in a 
grove of tall walnut trees that shades one side of the 
valley. I had wandered into it at noon-time, when all 
Nature is peculiarly quiet, and was startled by the roar 
of my own gun as it broke the Sabbath stil!ness around 
and was prolonged and reverberated by the angry 
echoes. If ever I should wish for a retreat whither | 
might steal from the world and its distractions and 
dream quietly away the remnant of a troubled life, | 
know of none more promising than this little valley. 
(B) About a mile north of the village there is a 
little valley, lying between two long high hills. This 
ravine, through which flows a shallow mountain stream, 
is one of the sleepiest places on earth. Almost the 
only sounds that penetrate its customary solitude are 
the sudden cries of wild birds, frightened by human 
intruders, and the lazy splashing of the brook when it 
encounters one of the many outcroppings of stone that 
] well recall the shock which as a youth | 
once received while hunting squirrels in this valley. It 
was at noon that I entered the ravine, having had an 
early lunch in the village. I thought I had never seen 
a cooler, quieter place. Under the spell of the solitude 
| had almost forgotten my purpose there, when I sud- 
denly saw a fox-squirrel clambering noisily up a limb 


line its bed. 


of a great sycamore tree. Without fully awakening 
from my dreams, | raised my gun and fired. The 
explosion seemed to shake the very earth, and for 
minutes afterward | stood with trembling limbs listen- 
ing to the angry reverberations that still echoed back 


and torth through the silent valley. 


(C) Through a ravine formed by two high wooded 


hell 


ulls, about a mile north of the village, there flows a 
lazy little brook. On the western side of this brook 
for about a mile and a quarter there extends a nar- 
tow tongue of fertile land which has from time imme- 
morial been covered by great oak trees. This valley is 
without doubt one of the most silent places in the world. 


Che deep cool shade cast by trees and by the high hills 
on each side intensify the silence, and the soft murmur- 
ing of the stream serves only to lull one to a deeper 


slumber. 


As a youth I once wandered into this quiet 
It was at noon, and the 
cool silence was particularly noticeable by contrast with 
the harsh sunlight and noise of the village from which 
l had just come. The roar of my gun in this quiet 


retreat in search of squirrels. 


ravine frightened me even more, than it startled the 
birds and squirrels, and the furious echoes rolled and 
reverberated through the valley for many seconds. No 
place’ that I have seen would furnish one a more calm 
and peaceful retreat in which to dream away the last 
days of a strenuous life. 


15 


(A) Little wreaths of grey mist were curling up 
from the river, and the fleecy western clouds were 
tinged with wild rose behind the wooded hills, as 
Chichester stepped out on the slippery rocks at the 
head of the pool, loosened his line, gave a couple of 
pulls to his reel to see that the click was all right, 
waved his slender rod in the air, and sent his fly out 
across the swift current. Once it swung around, danc- 
ing over the water, without result. The second cast 
carried it out a few feet further, and it curved through 
a wider arc, but still without result. The third cast 
sent it a little further still, past the edge of a big 
sunken rock in the current. There was a flash of 
silver in the amber water, a great splash on the sur- 
face, a broad tail waved in the air and vanished—an 
immense salmon had risen and missed the fly. 

(B) Chichester breathed deeply the cool morning 
air. Although the sun had not yet begun to drive 
away the cold grey mist that hung over the river and 
the wooded valley, it was evident that the day would 
be perfect. With swift strides he reached the rocks 
beside the upper pool. After a hurried inspection of his 
equipment to see that everything was in good working 
order, he chose a bright yellow fly, attached it to the 
end of his line and sent it sailing out across the stream. 
About midway across it hesitated, seemed to hang 
motionless for a second, and then fell gently to the 
surface. With even pressure from reel and rod it 
danced back toward the riverbank, curving down- 
stream with the current. Suddenly there was a bright 
flash just behind the fly, and a beautiful salmon fell 
across the line and disappeared. 

(C) The golden sun with rosy fingers was brush- 
ing back the feathery eastern clouds and dispelling the 
damp mists from the river as Chichester arrived beside 
the pool. Drawing his cap forward to shade his eyes 
and giving a final tug at the top of his high rubber 
boots, he tested his reel to see that it was working 
smoothly, bent the rod this way and that a few times, 
stepped into the water and cast the brilliant fly far 
out above the center of the pool. Even before it struck 
the water with a soft splash it was being drawn gently 
in toward the shore. The high-geared reel and the 
sluggishness of the current caused the fly to skip back 
to its owner in almost a straight line. Moving a few 
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steps upstream, a second cast was made. Hardly two 
yards of the return had been covered when a great 
white fish shot into the air just beside the fly and fell 
back with a tremendous splash that startled even the 
birds in the neighboring trees. 


16 


(A) I scarcely need to tell you what a terrible 
thing it was to live in constant terror of this horrid 
fellow. With the heavy roar of the surf and the 
strident moaning of the wind in my ears, | often lay 
in my lonely bed on a stormy night, straining my eyes 
in fear of seeing the shadowy outlines of his hateful 
form. I sometimes dreamed that | was being pursued 
by this monster. Now he would run with incredible 
speed on two wooden stumps; now he would race and 
leap over fences, across ditches, and through the very 
walls of my room, apparently without any legs at all; 
and always | was awakened by tripping, rolling, fall- 
ing, just as he was about to grasp me in his dirty, ugly 
hands. I certainly paid dearly in these weird dreams 
for the four-penny piece he gave me each month. 

(B) This person frightened me so terribly, even 
when trying to be friendly, that | found myself lying 
awake at night, unable to close my eyes lest in some fit 
of unaccountable rage he should steal into my room 
and cut out my heart with his cutlass. The roar of the 
surf along the cove, and the whistling of the wind 
between the shingles on the roof often aroused me 
from a troubled sleep to the belief that this treacherous 
buccaneer was steadily approaching my bed. Finally 
| would fall asleep again and dream that he was pur- 
suing me through woods and fields, always cursing and 
roaring at his wooden leg, which seemed, however, to 
retard his progress very little. Such horrid dreams as 
these were much too great a price to pay for the poor 
little four-penny piece he gave me on the first day of 
every month. 

(C) How that personage haunted my dreams, | 
need scarcely tell you. On stormy nights, when the 
wind shook the four corners of the house, and the surf 
roared along the cove and up the cliffs, | would see 
him in a thousand forms, and with a thousand diaboli 
cal expressions. Now the leg was cut off at the knee, 
now at the hip; now he was a monstrous kind of a 
creature who had never had but one leg, and that in the 
middie of his body. To see him leap and run and pur 
sue me over hedge and ditch was the worst of night 
mares. And altogether I paid pretty dear for my 
monthly four-penny piece, in the shape of these abom- 
mable fancies. 


17 


(A) No sooner has the returning sun again caused 
millions of plants to expand their leaves and blossom: 
to his genial beams, than the little humming bird is see; 
advancing on fairy wings, carefully visiting every 
opening flower-cup, and like a curious florist removing 
from each the injurious insects that otherwise woul 
ere long cause its beauteous petals to droop and decay 
Poised in the air, it is observed peeping cautiously, and 
with sparkling eye, into their innermost recesses; 
whilst the motions of its pinions, so rapid and so light 
appear to fan and cool the flower, and produce a 
delightful murmuring sound, well adapted for lulling 
the insects to repose. 

(B) As soon as the warm spring sunshine makes 
the shrubs and plants put out leaves and blossoms, tly 
humming bird appears. It is a very little bird am 
makes one think of fairies. 
different kinds of flowers. 


He visits almost all th 
It acts much like a florist 
and it removes from each blossom the insects which are 
As he looks care- 
fully into the heart of each new blossom he makes a 


harmful to its growth and beauty. 


The movement 
of its wings probably helps to make the bugs sit quiet 
while the little humming bird catches them. 


buzzing sort of noise with his wings. 


(C) Just when the verdant leaves and gorgeous 
blossoms, gently kissed by the bright returning sun, are 
bursting forth from their dull wintry beds, stealthil 


bird. Carefully he tends each lovely blooming flower 
effectively removing every harmful worm or insidious 
insect. With gauzy silken wings he gently fans and 
softly cools the beauteous blossoms, producing the 
while a monotonous murmuring music which slow!) 
lulls the unsuspecting insect into a restful but ruinous 
repose. 


18 


(A) It is not necessary to be victorious, but 
necessary to be sincere. Success is not imperative, bu" 
it 1s imperative to use all the skill and information we 
possess. We much associate ourselves with anyon 
who is right, stand by him as long as he is right an¢ 
leave him the instant he goes wrong. 

(B) lam not bound to win, but I am bound to 
true. I am not bound to succeed, but I am bour 
live up to what light I have. I must stand with 


body that stands right; stand with him while 


right, and part with him when he goes wrong. 

(C) One is not obliged to win, but he must be true 
He is not required to succeed, but he is expected to @ 
the best he can and to summon all his resources fot 
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every effort. He should codperate with anyone who 
stands for righteousness, assist him as long as he strives 
in that direction, and oppose him whenever he turns 
the other way. 

19 


(A) What is courage? Is it the mere absence of 
fear? Or is it revealed in the coward who pretends to 
be fearless? May one who has no fear properly be 
called courageous? Is it complimentary to say that a 
person is brave, unless that person fully realizes that 
he is in the presence of danger? A little child who 
knew no better than to rush up to the hungry lion, 
exclaiming “Nice doggie!’ would not demonstrate by 
that action a brave heart. The young lamb that gam- 
bols on the edge of the precipice is not daring. The 
tiny bird that becomes charmed by the glassy eyes of a 
cat may be fearless withcut being heroic. When one 
speaks of the valor of great men in battle, he implies 
that these men knew the uncertainty of their positions 
and overcame their “fears within” as well as their 
“foes without.” 

(B) Courage is resistance to fear, mastery of fear 
—not absence of fear. Except a creature be part cow- 
ard it is not a compliment to say it is brave; it is 
merely a loose misapplication of the word. Consider 
the flea!—incomparably the bravest of all the creatures 
of God, if ignorance of fear were courage. Whether 
you are asleep or awake he will attack you, caring 
nothing for the fact that im bulk and strength you are 
to him as are the massed armies of the earth to a suck- 
ing child; he lives both day and night and all days and 
nights in the very lap of peril and the immediate 
presence of death, and yet is no more afraid than is 
the man who walks the streets of a city that was 
threatened by an earthquake ten centuries before. 
When we speak of Clive, Nelson, and Putnam as men 
who “didn’t know what fear was,” we ought always to 
add the flea—and put him at the head of the procession. 

(C) Only cowards can be brave. The saying that 
“fools rush in where angels fear to tread” is true of 


lower animals as well as of human beings. Horses 


have often been rescued from burning barns and then, 
becoming frightened at the glare of the fire, have 


Such 
There is a say- 
ing that “what you don’t know doesn’t hurt you,” but 
most fatal accidents are the result of inaccurate or 


raced back to their stalls and a cruel death. 
actions are not-evidences of courage. 


mplete knowledge of danger. Unless one is aware 
the consequences, unless there is actual fear of 
approaching danger, one is not brave in meeting it. 
The hero is the man who faces danger with full knowl- 
edge of the possible consequences. The worm which 


crawls along the sidewalk after a rain is exposing 
itself to sudden death, but it is not courageous. It is 
merely fearless. 


20 


(A) The room was so dark that | was unable for a 
time to observe the character of its contents. From 
fear lest | should injure myself in moving about, I 
remained for some minutes near the entrance waiting 
for my eyes to become adjusted to the darkness. Small 
pencils of crimson light entered from the narrow win- 
dows near the high vaulted ceiling at one side of the 
chamber. By the aid of these feeble rays I observed 
that there were numerous pieces of library furniture 
in the room, although only those near at hand could be 
definitely identified. These were massive, antique, and 
very much in need of repairs. Even the presence of 
books, musical instruments, and pillows at various 
places about the room failed to give any sense of life 
and comfort to this sepulchral hall. The black floor 
and ceiling, and the dark hangings on the walls 
increased the general air of gloom and sorrow which 
hung over the entire house. 

(B) I found myself in an immense room or hall so 
dimly lighted as greatly to intensify the mysterious 
feeling of loneliness and spiritual discomfort which 
had come over me as I approached the building. The 
only light for the entire chamber filtered through nar- 
row panes of dirty crimson glass fitted into a few slot- 
like openings high above the hard black floors. The 
walls were covered by dark tapestries and curtains 
which reflected little light, leaving the furniture and 
other contents of the room almost invisible. Near at 
hand I was able to distinguish the outlines of a massive 
table, on which two or three large books had been care- 
lessly tossed, and an ancient sofa or divan where lay a 
dust-covered harp and a guitar. The few chairs near 
the table were old in pattern and comfortless in appear- 
ance. As other equally dismal details found their way 
one by one to my jaded consciousness, the fearful 
mystery of the place grew deeper and increased the 
nameless terror which had been slowly developing 
within me. 

(C) The room in which I found myself was very 
large and lofty. The windows were long, narrow, and 
pointed, and at so vast a distance from the black oaken 
floor as to be altogether inaccessible from within. 
Feeble gleams of encrimsoned light made their way 
through the trellised panes, and served to render suffi- 
ciently distinct the more prominent objects around; 
the eye, however, struggled in vain to reach the remoter 
angles of the chamber, or the recesses of the vaulted 


and fretted ceiling. Dark draperies hung upon the 
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walls. The general furniture was profuse, comfort- 
less, antique, and tattered. Many books and musical 
instruments lay scattered about, but failed to give any 
vitality to the scene. I felt that I breathed an atmos- 
phere of sorrow. An air of stern, deep, and irredeem- 


able gloom hung over and pervaded all. 
21 


(A) Her father’s great house was gloomy, cold, 
and unpleasant. It contained many large rooms, but all 
were locked and empty. Although a score of guests 
might have made themselves comfortable, none ever 
came. She was all alone. At night when the other 
houses about it were lighted, this one alone was not. 
During the day-time it stood out as the only unhappy 
place along the street. 

(B) She had read of dismal castles in deep, dark 
forests where fair ladies were imprisoned by horrible 
ogres until rescued by bold knights. She had dreamed 
dreadful dreams of dark dungeons, far from friends 
and home. But here, in her father’s house, she was 
more lonely and forlorn than she had ever imagined it 
possible to be. Day after day and night after night 
she longed for life and love. 

(C) No magic dwelling-place in magic story, shut 
up in the heart of a thick wood, was ever more solitary 
and deserted to the fancy, than was her father’s man- 
sion in its grim reality, as it stood lowering on the 
street; always by night, when lights were showing 
from neighboring windows, a blot upon its scanty 
brightness ; 
smiling face. 


always by day, a frown upon its never- 


22 


(A) There cannot a greater judgment befall a coun- 
try than such a dreadful spirit of division as rends a 
government into two distinct peoples, and makes them 
greater strangers and more averse to one another than 
if they were actually two different nations. The effects 
of such a division are pernicious to the last degree. 
not only with regard to those advantages which thev 
give the common enemy, but to those private evils 
which they produce in the heart of almost every par- 
ticular person. This influence is very fatal both to 
men’s morals and their understandings; it sinks the 
virtue of a nation, and not only so, but destroys even 
common sense. 

(B) Bipartisan government is wrong and cannot be 
made right. The party which is in power is certain to 
be overthrown in a few years, for no better reason 
than that those who are not in control will blame all 
misfortunes—both public and private—on the party 
that is in power, It matters not that-the same mis- 


fortunes might have occurred had the other party been 
directing the government. The spirit of codperation 
which should control the activities of a government are 
over-shadowed and often completely obliterated by 
interest in the success of a party. The virtues upon 
which good government must be founded are discour- 
aged or eliminated by successful partisanship. 

(C) The country which allows itself to drift into 
the habit of being ruled by one or two political partie: 
is certain to suffer as a result. People soon forget the 
kindnesses of their neighbors in the heated discussions 
of a political battle, and even brothers are some times 
turned bitterly against each other. In order to destroy 
the power of a political opponent, men have even heer 
known to weaken the barriers which protect their coun- 
try from foreign foes. Lies are told and reputations 
ruined for no other purpose than to advance one grow 
of grafters to a more powerful position than another 
group. In the meantime, progress ani! prosperity ma) 
continue, but it will be in spite of rather than becaus: 
of party government. 


23 


(A) The glory of the farmer is that it is his to « 
struct and to create. Let others borrow and imitat 
travel and exchange, and make fortunes by speed an? 
dexterity in selling something which they never made 
all rests at last on his primitive activity. He stands 
close to nature ; obtains from the earth bread; the food 
which was not, he has caused to be. And this neces 
sity and duty give the farm its dignity. Men do not 
like hard work very well; but every man has an excey 
tional respect for tillage, and a feeling that this is th 
original calling of his race; that he himself is on! 
excused from it by some circumstance which made him 
delegate it for a time to other hands. If he has : 
some skill which recommends him to the farmer, some 
product which the farmer will give him corn for 
must himself return to his due place among the planters 
of corn. vem 

(B) To be a good farmer is a noble occupat 
More than any other man the farmer works with and 
through the forces of nature. While others study t! 
habits and tendencies of their fellow men in order ' 
gain some special advantage for themselves, the farmer 
studies the soils and the seasons in order to product 
new food and materials for the world’s needs. Instea 
of spending his days in association with man-made 
machinery and machine-like human beings, the farmer 
is constantly dealing with life in nature about him. A! 
men feel the call of life om the soil. It has about *t 2 
suggestion of permanency and stability. a promis 
peace and contentment, which undoubtedly spring: 
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from the instinctive character of the activities involved. 
As one contemplates the plowing, planting, cultivating, 
and harvesting which make up the farmer's round of 
labor, he feels that after all these are the fundamental 
realities of life. 

(C) Farming is not only an essential industry, but 
is at the same time a vocation of unusual dignity and 
nobility. Planting grains, fruit, and vegetables, where 
nature if left to herself would bring forth only weeds 
and wild grasses, gives the farmer a position as creator 
such as few others can claim. The value to the world 
of the materials thus created adds also to the glory of 
farming. Others may produce mechanical reorgani- 
zations of natural materials, some of which serve as 
luxuries and others as aids in comfortable living, but 
the farmer develops the natural foods which constitute 
the very sources of life itself. Thoughtless persons 
sometimes make sport of farmers, but in his heart every 
man respects not only the labor but also the character 
of the tiller of the soil. 


24 


(A) The captain’s strength was failing fast. Each 
day as he climbed the stairs or stumbled down them, he 
clung to the banister more closely. His chief move- 
Some- 
times he took a little walk out of doors. He wanted to 


ments were between the parlour and the bar. 


see and smell the sea. He was beginning to breathe 
rapidly and superficially, just like a runner who has just 
finished a race. 


(B) The captain seemed to grow weaker and weaker 
each day. He scrambled upstairs and then down again. 
He went from the bar to the parlour. Then back to 
the bar again. When he stepped out of doors to get a 
whiff of salt air, he had to hold on to the wall of the 
house to keep from falling down. His breath came in 
little short puffs. 


(C) The captain seemed rather to grow weaker 
than regain his strength. He clambered up and down- 
stairs, and went from the parlour to the bar and back 
again, and sometimes put his nose out of doors to 
smell the sea, holding on to the walls as he went for 
support, and breathing hard and fast like a man on a 
steep mountain. 


25 


(A) Farmers have often told me there is little seed 
in their first crop of clover, while the second crop car- 
ries abundant well-filled pods. I wonder how many 
of them understand who are their friends in this matter. 
If they did, I think the sport of destroying bumble- 
bees’ nests would not be so common as it is amongst 
country boys. The first crop of clover blooms while 


(Continued on page 231) 


A SIMPLIFIED METHOD FOR THE CALCULATION OF 
THE FARENHEIT EQUIVALENTS OF CENTIGRADE 
TEMPERATURES 


By A. C. MARTIN 
N. C. State College, Raleigh, N.C. 


1E AVERAGE scientist can not readily form 

accurate ideas about degree of heat or coldness 

in both of two different systems of temper- 

ature measurement; his conceptions about temperature 

intensity are based in terms of the one or the other of 

current standards, Centigrade or Fahrenheit and 

he particular standard adopted and used by an indi- 

lual depends on his training. Considering the fact 

t capacity and opportunity tend to limit a person to 

one dialect of temperature language and also in view 

| the probability that the minature babel of temper- 

ire expression which exists in this country and in 

England, will continue for some time, it would appear 

t any scheme designed to facilitate the translation 

me thermal system into terms of the other should 

be welcomed as an effort directed toward the allevi 
ation of an unfortunate situation. 


The calculation involved in the usual method of 
obtaining Fahrenheit equivalents of Centigrade temper- 
atures—i. e., through the multiplication of the temper- 
ature figure by 9/5 and the addition of 32—can be 
accomplished easily and quickly and without the aid 
of pencil and paper if the Centigrade figure in question 
But the odds stand 4 
to 1 against the probability that the number will be a 


happens to be a multiple of 5. 


multiple of 5 and so, in order to obtain our answer 
“easily and quickly,” the majority of us have frequent 
occasion to resort to pencil and paper. The new 
method suggested makes it possible for anyone to per- 
form the necessary calculations mentally. 

Since 9/5 lacks only 1/5 of being the whole num- 
ber 2, instead of taking 9/5 of the Centigrade number 
we could multiply by 2 and then subtract 1/5 of the 


original number. Tenths are more easily extracted 
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and more readily dealt with than fifths so, after multi- 
plying by 2 we could subtract 1/10 of the doubled 
(rather than 1/5 of the original) number. If we let 
x represent the known Centigrade figure and y the 
desired Fahrenheit equivalent then we have the 
equation : 
(2x —2x/10) + 32=-y 

At first sight this formula may appear imposing and 
may seem to express a method even more complex and 
more difficult than the old one. The actual procedure, 
however, is relatively simple and if one is interested in 
securing the answer in whole numbers rather than in 
fractions he can arrive at the solution very easily and 
without the use of pencil and paper. For a critical 
comparison of the relative merits of the old and the 
new methods consider the illustration following in 
which x is taken as 82°C, a figure chosen at random. 


System: (9x + 32 y, or 
(x+-5)94+4 32=Yy. 
Multiply 82 by 9, divide by 5 and add 32 
or 
Divide 82 by 5, multiply by 9 and add 32. 
New System: (2x — 2x /10) + 32—-y 
Multiply 82 by 2, subtract 1/10 (i. e., 
subtract 16.4, or in round numbers, 16) 


and add 32. 


An attempt to determine the Fahrenheit equivalent of 
82°C (to either the nearest whole number or to the 
exact decimal) .mentally, with the use of both systems, 
will make evident the comparative simplicity of the 
suggested method; considerable more mental gymnas- 
tics are requires! to multiply by 9 and divide by 5, or to 
divide by 5 and then multiply by 9, tha. is necessary 
when one multiplies by 2 and subtracts 1/10. 
Summarized, the steps in the proposed method are 
as follows: double, subtract 1/10 and add 32 
Unfortunately no accurate short cut for the reverse 


change, from Fahrenheit to 


Centigrade, appears 
possible. 


THE WORLD NEEDS EDUCATION 


The world needs education in order that there may 
he a better estimation of true values. It is not easy 
to assemble facts. It is not easy to draw deductions 
It is not easy to distinguish between the accidental and 
the essential. In the complications of modern civiliza- 
tion these are becoming more and more difficult. If 
world problems are to be solved, it will be through 
greater application, through more education, through a 
deeper faith, and a more complete reliance upon moral 


forces.—President Calvin Coolidge 


THE ENGLISH COLUMN* 


Conducted under the auspices of the North Carolina Council of Eng 
lish Teachers by Miss Eleanor Stratton, head of the Department of 
English in the Asheville High School 


Literature Study 


HE GENERAL object of the work in literature 
ps at this period and throughout the entire schoo! 
period is so to appeal to the developing sensibilities 
of adolescence as to lead to eager and appreciativ: 
reading of books, that the habit may be formed of 
turning to good books for companionship in hours of 
leisure and also to the end of assisting in the present 
and future development of the reader's character. 


SPeciaAL Aims 

1. To cultivate high ideals of life and conduct 
through the reading of literature of power 

2. To stimulate the imaginative and emotional traits 
of the pupil. 

3. To broaden the mental experience by supplying a 
sympathetic acquaintance with scenes in various veo 
graphical sections and with historical periods of the 
world. 

4. To give the pupil an early and delightful first- 
hand acquaintance with the simpler writings of some 
authors of high rank to the end that he may later pass 
easily and naturally to more complex works. 

5. To improve the pupil's power of self-expression 
by energizing his thought. 

6. To fix in memory a considerable body of suitable 
poetry and prose. 

7. To train the pupil in discriminating among th: 
current publications and dramatic productions. 

8. To cultivate in the pupil the habit of turning 
hooks for the investigation and solution of problems 
in the activities of life in which he may normal! 
engage. 


Appitionst Aims oF THE SENIOR YEAR 


1. The ability to find pleasure in reading book. !y 
the better authors, both standard and contemporar 

2. The ability to distinguish between what is reall 
good and what is trivial and weak. 

3. A knowledge of a few of the greatest authors 
their lives, their chief works and the reasons for their 
importance in their own age and in ours. 

4. An understanding of the leading features 
structure and style of the main literary types, suc a 
novels, dramas, essays, lyric poems. 

5. The power to enter imaginatively into the thoug!tt 
of an author, and to show, perhaps by selecting passaves 


* The general aims of English here presented are those empl a 


by Miss Stratton im her English course of study for the Asheville I! ¢> 
Schoo! bditor 
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and reading them aloud, that the book is a source of 
intellectual enjoyment. 

6. Skill in the following three kinds of reading and 
knowledge of when to use each: 

(1) Cursory reading, to cover a great deal of 
ground, getting quickly at essentials. 

(2) Careful reading, to master the book,.with exact 
understanding of its meaning and implications. 

(3) Consultation, to trace quickly and accurately a 
particular fact by means of indexes, guides, and refer- 
ence books. 

Grammar 


Only the essentials of grammar are to be taught; 
that is, those parts which have been found by experi- 
ence and special tests to be needed to assist the pupil in 
obtaining correctness in discourse whether written or 
spoken. All mere technicalities are to be avoided. The 
parts to be emphasized especially are the difference 
between sentence, clause and phrase; the agreement of 
verb with subject; the use of the right auxiliary; the 
principal parts of the common irregular verbs; the 
cases of pronouns and their correct use; the spelling 
of the plural and possessives of nouns; agreement of 
pronoun wih antecedent; the correct use of the com- 
parative and the superlative; the avoidance of syn- 
tactical redundance, dangling participles, and the double 
negative ; the subjunctive as in current use ; the correct 
use of a, an, the, this, these, that, those. 


Spelling 

Intensive drill on selected list of words most fre- 
quently misspelling by pupils. 

Spelling of new words needed in the composition 
work. 

Spelling of new words of the vocabulary lists. 

Spelling of selected lists of new words occurring in 
pupils’ reading. 


Oral Communication 
GENERAL PLAN AND AIMS—FRESHMAN AND 
SopHoMORE YEARS 
1. Erect and easy posture when speaking before 
audience. 
2. Reading that can be distinctly understood and 
enjoyed by class with books closed. 
Recitation, without sing-song effect, of memorized 
selections in prose and verse. 
4. Oral composition with a fair degree of fluency 
and coherence. This last includes the ability to take 
part in the proceedings of a club or fraternity meeting. 


ADDITIONAL Alms OF JUNIOR AND SENIOR YEARS 
1. The ability to talk coherently in conversation, 
recitation, and speech. 


2. The ability to render simple selections, distinctly, 
interestingly and with simple, natural, interpretative 
action. 

3. The ability to address effectively a class, club, or 
other group on simple topics. 

4. The ability to take part in a general discussion 
and to preside satisfactorily at meetings of class or club. 

5. The ability (in senior year) to address an audi- 
ence effectively and make a graceful speech for school 
occasions. 


Written Communication 
Aims oF FresHMAN YEAR 

1. To teach the conventional forms of business and 
social letters, and informal notes. 

2. To bring the pupil to the point of being able to 
write two or three creditable paragraphs expressing his 
own ideas or familiar facts concerning some subject in 
which he is interested. 

3. To develop the imaginative of the child by having 
him attempt the writing of little stories or other 
imaginative composition. 


AIMS OF SOPHOMORE YEAR 


1. The ability to write a courteous letter or note 
according to the forms in general use and of the degree 
of formality or informality appropriate to the occasion. 


2. The ability to write out for the printer a simple 
advertisement, notice, program, report of society or 
club meeting, set of resolutions, or committee report 
the things which every person who takes any part in 
modern life must know how to do. 


3. The ability to compose on the first draft a clear 
and readable paragraph or a short series of paragraphs 
on familiar subject matter with due observance of 
unity and order. 


oF JUNIOR AND Senior YEARS 


1. The ability to analyze and present in outline form 
the gist of a lecture or piece of literature, not too long, 
and to write an expansion of such an outline. 

2. The ability, with time for study and preparation, 
to plan and work out a clear, well-ordered, and inter- 
esting report of some length upon some subject of 
special interest to the student— whether literary, scien- 
tific, historical, or commercial. 

3. For those who have literary tastes or ambitions 
the ability to write a short story or other piece of 
imaginative composition with some vigor and person- 
ality of style and in proper form to be submitted for 
publication, and to arrange suitable stories in form for 
dramatic presentation. 
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We Must Go Forward 


Speaking before the Murphey Education Club of 
the University of North Carolina recently, A. T. 
Allen, State Superintendent of Public Instruction, em- 
phasized the following needed improvements in the 
educational system of the State: 


(1) an increase in 


the length of the school term from six 


to eight 
months: (2) the need for a wider understanding on 
the part of the people generally of the conditions and 
facilities necessary to furnish standard elementary 
education; (3) improved high school facilities; (4) a 
great increase in the funds for the support of schools ; 
(5) increased facilities for the training of teachers; 
and (6) the abolition of tuition fees which local-tax 
and special-charter districts collect from pupils attend 
ing from non-local-tax communities 

Mr. Allen pointed out that last year 47% of all the 
white children and 76% of all the colored children 
whose 
The total for both races enrolled in 


short term schools was 56°; 


were in schools terms were less than eight 


months in length 
Only one county im the 
State last year provided a term of eight months for 
all children of both That New 


races county 1s 


Hanover 

In order that an clementary school may be properly 
organized for standard work so that the pupils can 
be properly classified and effectively taught, an enroll 
ment of 200 is necessary, Mr. Allen declared. It is 
next to impossible to get competent teachers for one 
elementary schools are 


teacher schools The rural 


sadly lacking in material equipment. Competent teach 
ers and adequate equipment will come only with the 
larger consolidated school of at least an eight months 
term 

Concerning high schools, Mr. Allen said that the 
country high school should have at least six teachers 


in order to provide a program of study sufficiently 


broad in scope and flexible enough in its administra- 
tion to provide for both strong college preparatory 
and vocational courses side by side. Said he: “I am 
not in accord with the high school people that clamor 
to get away from the control of the colleges. In the 
first place the colleges no longer even try, as I see it, 
to dominate the high schools. Entrance requirement: 
have been liberalized till a high school graduate with 
almost any kind of course behind him can enter some 
course in some institution. The college may not allow 
him to enter a college course entirely out of keeping 
with his preparation and in my opinion should not. 

“In the second place the high school program an! 
the college course should be a unified procedure, mov- 
ing firmly and constantly toward one objective. I have 
never been able to see why good college preparation 
under liberal entrance conditions would not also |» 
a unified procedure, moving firmly and constantly t.- 
ward one objective. I have never been able to sce 
why good college preparation under liberal entrance 
conditions would not also 
preparation.” 


be some sort of lif 


On the matter of increased maintenance Mr. Alle: 
pointed out that since 1900 the operating expenses of 
our public schools had increased from $909,605 
$15,630,000 in 1922, and that another million wou! 
be added this year. This looks big in comparison wit! 
what we have been doing, but when we compare our 
per capita expenditures per child with that of son 
other states, the difference is so great as to be almost 
disheartening. The per capita expenditure per child © 
attendance last year ranged from $51.58 in Durham 
County to $15.65 in Brunswick County. 

Mr. Allen's program for the county unit of sch 
organization will, when put into effect, do more tha: 
any other one single thing to bring about the improv 
ments he advocates—N. W. W. 


Keep Yourself Underpaid 


Last June, according to Chicago Commerce, the 
Civic Industrial Clubs Committee of the Chicago Ass 
ciation of Commerce requested a number of the lead 
ing business men of the “Windy City” to answer thi: 
question 

“What qualities should the high school boy and gir’ 
cultivate as aid to a successful business career 7?” 

(ne of the most incisive and clear-cut answers | 
the question was that of A. D. White of the Industri 
Relations Department of Swift and Company. M: 
White answered the question indirectly by pointing ov' 
certain outstanding causes of failure. Said he: 
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“Ninety per cent of all cases in which boys and girls fail 
to make good in their first position are due to one of five 
causes : 

“1, Lack of sense of responsibility, as shown by neglect of 
work, failure to put the most important things first, and the 
expression of a general ‘I should worry’ attitude. 


‘2. Unwillingness to work hard, as shown by being late to 
work, stretching the lunch hour, and stealing a few, minutes at 
the end of the day, watching the clock, and wasting the time by 
social conversations and telephone calls during business hours. 


“3. Lack of thoroughness, indicated most frequently by un- 
willingness to begin at the bottom and to go through the 
drudgery of mastering each step before going ahead. 

“4. False notions about salaries and promotions. The real 
secret of promotion lies in constantly doing more than you 
are being paid to do. Keep yourself underpaid. As soon as 
you are overpaid you are bound to go backward. 


“5. Lack of principle, shown by concealment of mistakes, 
untruthfulness, and the constant making of excuses.” 


To what extent are failures in high school due to 
the same causes? Failures in professional life? Is it 
not worth while—supremely worth while—for high 
school teachers of all subjects and in all classes to put 
forth every effort to inculcate in their pupils these 
principles—or, say, if you please, develop these posi- 
tive, specific traits—(1) A sense of responsibility; (2) 
a willingness to work hard; (3) a habit of th rough- 
ness (the willingness to undergo any necessary drudg- 
ery that leads to mastery, or the habit of putting the 
best one has into any piece of work one undertakes ; 
(4) a right attitude regarding one’s importance (that 
is, a proper understanding of one’s relation to one’s 
work as well as to the organization, to the institution, 
and to one’s superior officers); (5) truthfulness (or 
genuine integrity of character)? Or, are high school 
teachers too much occupied with prescribed routine 
duties, be it completing a specified amount of Caesar, 
or a given number of pages of history, or so much 
algebra, or what not, to give attention to matters of 
genuine character building—to essential matters of 
morality? Is education about to become so formalized, 
s systematized, so scientific a procedure that in gain- 
ing the world it is in danger of losing its soul’ There 
is another side to the question, to be sure, but we are 
not speaking of that now. There’s the responsibility 
of the home, for example, and other institutions of 
The school is not wholly to blame nor is it 
wholly blameless. It must acknowledge its share of 
the responsibility and it must attempt specifically to 
deal with these human shortages. 


society. 


Now Mr. White did not say most high school gradu- 
ates fail for the reasons assigned. He was speaking 
young people generally who accept business posi- 


tions and fail at their jobs—high school and college 


graduates and those who never attended high school 
or college. 

But how are these specific traits to be developed ? 
Are they to come as by-products of general education 
through some mysterious process of transfer which 
will take place of its own accord? Not likely. Cer- 
tainly not beyond a very limited extent. They must 
be made as definite aims of teachers and of the school 
as the learning of the multiplication table and the 
spelling of the common, everyday words. Printed 
regulations will not turn the trick. Preaching will not 
do it. They must be experienced by pupils in their 
everyday tasks and relations and practiced in the per- 
formance of those tasks and in the commonplace rela- 
tionships of school and home life. Situations must be 
provided (and school life abounds with the necessary 
situations) that call for the proper exercise of the 
traits to be learned or established. It is not necessary 
that the pupil be made aware of the fact that a par- 
ticular situation is designed in order that he may exer- 
cise a particular trait, but the teacher must be con- 
scious of it and know how to take advantage of it and 
use it to a good purpose without making her part in 
the performance obtrusive. The task is not easy. It 
is not simple. It can’t be accomplished by formula. 
It is a challenge to the ablest and wisest and best of 
teachers everywhere and all the time.—N. W. W. 


School Gets Sixty Millions 


Announcement was recently made through the pub- 
lic press that M. S. Hershey, the multi-millionaire 
chocolate and candy manufacturer, has giver the Her- 
shey Industrial School, at Hershey, Pennsylvania, the 
site of the old Hershey homestead, the huge sum of 
$60,000,000. The Hershey Industrial School is a school 
for orphans. It has at present, the papers say, 120 
In making the gift Mr. Hershey said: “I 
was born poor, and I realize the hardships of poor 
boys today. I am going to assist poor boys to learn 
Mr. Hershey 
started life as a candy maker for Huylers, and after 
saving $150, started in business for himself, and by 
thrift, economy, fair-dealing, and perseverance accumu- 
lated a vast fortune. many Americans upon 
whom fortune smiles forget the days of their adver- 
sity and wish not to be reminded of them. But now 
and then a Samuel Miller, a Stephen Girard, or a 
Hershey will appear, and, forgetful of self, share 
their fortunes for the good of others and thus build 
for themselves monuments more enduring than bronze. 
Hershey the lover of American youth will be grate- 


inmates. 


trades and become self-supporting.” 
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fully remembered long after the name Hershey the 
candy manufacturer has been passed into oblivion. 
And generations of American boys will rise up to call 
him blessed and to glorify this noble act. 


The English Forum 


The English Forum is the title of a little eight-page 
publication recently launched by the North Carolina 
Council of English Teachers. Henry Grady Owens 
of the High Point High School is the editor. The 
October number carries six pages of reading matter 
and two pages of advertisements. ““The Chatterbox,” 
the Editor's Greeting, and the following articles make 
up the contents : 

“Motivating Written Composition by Means of 
Journalism” by L. B. Uzzell, of the Cary High School ; 
“Spelling in Themes” by Jessie McKee, of the San- 
ford High School; “Devices for Handling Themes” 
by B. C. Aiken, of Woodrow, N. C. 

The Forum is to appear four times a year—in Octo- 
ber, December, February, and April. 


The JourNaAL 
extends its best wishes for a long and useful career. 


Chemistry 


“Correlation of High School and College Chemistry” 
is the title of an article in /ndustrial and Engineering 
Chemistry for November which should be examined 
carefully and critically by all teachers of Chemistry. 
It is the preliminary report of the Committee on 
Chemical Education of the American Chemical Society 
There are subcommittees representing all sections of 
the country whose business it will be to tabulate the 
criticisms of this preliminary report which will be of 
service to the National Committee when it comes to 
formulate its complete report. Suggestions and criti- 
cisms may be sent to the National Chairman, Professor 
Neil E. Gordon, the University of Maryland, College 
Park, Maryland 
on application to Professor Gordon, by any teacher of 
chemistry. 


Reprints of the article may be had 


Oral and Silent Reading 


Miss Pantha Vashti Harrelson of Davenport Col 
lege, Lenoir, N. C., is the author of an article in Pea 
body Journal of Education tor September on “The 
Effect of Knowledge of Kesults upon Oral and Silent 
Reading.” Miss Harrelson conducted the experiment 
on which her paper is based, with twenty-six young 


women students in one of her classes in the Louisiana 


Normal College, at Natchitoches, La. The improve- 
ment made during the period of the experiment would 
seem to indicate, among other things, that “silent read- 
ing is more efficient than oral reading,” and that “com- 
prehension is proportional to rate.” 


Our Special Numbers 


Our special number dealing with “The Abilities of 
High School Seniors in North Carolina” will appear 
in January, 1924, instead of in December as was previ- 
ously announced. And our special namber dealing 
with “Children’s Reading Interests,” previously an- 
nounced for February, will appear in March instead. 


High School Football 


Forty high school football teams entered the tenth 
annual State high school football championship contest 
for North Carolina high schools, twenty-two schools in 
the eastern half of the State and eighteen in the west- 
ern half. 

The eastern schools contending for State honors 
were divided into seven groups as follows: group one 
Washington, Elizabeth City, and New Bern; group 
two: Wilmington, Teacheys, and Mt. Olive; group 
three: Ellerbe, Hamlet, Rockingham; group four; 
Fayetteville, Dunn, Sanford, and Raeford; group five 
Smithfield, Wilson, and Rocky Mount; group six 
Raleigh, Roanoke Rapids, and Henderson; group 
seven: Chapel Hill, Durham, and Oxford. 

The western schools in the race for State honors 
were divided into four groups as follows: group on 
Burlington, Alexander, Wilson, Leaksville, High Point 
Greensboro; group two: Morganton, Salisbury, State: 
ville, Asheville; group three: Gastonia, Concor:! 
Spencer, Lexington, Charlotte; group four: Lincol: 
ton, Shelby, Huntersville, Monroe. 


\s this number of the JourNat goes to press, thy 
contest in the East has narrowed down to New Ber: 
and Sanford, and that in the West, to Monroe an: 
Charlotte. The final game for the State champions!) 
will be played at Chapel Hill on December 8. 


Yuletide Greetings 


\gain it becomes the Journat’s happy privilege 
extend to its readers and friends Yuletide Greeting: 
and to wish for them, one and all, a Christmas seaso 
full of Good Cheer to be followed by a New Year o! 
Happiness and Prosperity 
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THE LATIN COLUMN 


Conducted by DR. G. A. HARRER, of the Department of Latin 
The University of North Carolina 


President Coolidge Favors the Classics 
N AN ADDRESS The Classics for America, deliv- 


ered by him when vice-president, Mr. Coolidge 
favors “the continuance of the Classics as the found- 
ation of our educational system.” In another para- 
grapn of the address he says: “Our own language is 
iilled with words derived from Greek and Latin, which 
have every living attribute. This is so true that to a 
certain extent there can be no adequate comprehension 
of a large part of the language employed in every day 
use, and the language of science and scholarship almost 
in its entirety, without a knowledge of Greek and Latin. 
Our literature is so filled with classical allusions that 
an understanding of its beauties can scarcely be secured 
by any other means.” 


A Latin Test 


Mr. H. F. Latshaw, formerly of the Department of 
Latin of the University of North Carolina, has com- 
pleted and published very recently a Latin Form Test 
for use in high schools. It is “designed to measure the 
number of Latin forms which a student can correctly 
identify within a given time.” Copies of the test can 
be obtained from the Bureau of Educational Research, 
Chapel Hill, 


France Returns to the Classics 


\fter long experiments with various types of courses 
in the this 
autumn, restores the classics in the lycée as an essential 
part of a liberal education. 
Times: 


secondary schools, France, beginning 
To quote The New York 
“The lycée has seven years, divided into two 


stages of four and three years, respectively. In the 
first four years a single common foundation is laid for 
all. It is to consist of the classical and modern lan- 
guages, well placed in relation to each other, mathe- 
matics and the natural sciences, geography, history and 
French. Four years of Latin and two of Greek are to 
be required of all. The second stage includes the suc- 


ceeding three years. Here the pupil has a choice 
hetween the classical and modern language courses. If 
he takes the classical side, he keeps up Latin and Greek 
the Greek is elective) to the end. If he takes the mod 

language side, he has a full study of French and 
Mathematics 
and the sciences have their place on both sides. 


also has two other modern languages. 


Thus 


while providing amply for all who seek ‘practical’ edu- 
cation, France also resolutely determines to save her 
liberal education by making it definite, pure and strong. 
In rebuilding her devastated regions she does not for- 
get the deeper needs of her youth.” The lycée, in 
which these courses are now to be introduced over all 
France, is a part of the public school system, and in no 
sense private. 


THE FRENCH COLUMN 


Conducted by DR. W. M. DEY 
University of North Carolina 


T WAS THOUGHT that a brief list of works deal- 
ing with French history and art might be of interest 

to any of our readers who are planning a trip to France. 
It is certain that the pleasure and profit derived from 
such a trip is in proportion to the familiarity of the 
traveller with the events of history and the develop- 
ment of art. <A visit to any of the French museums is 
meaningless unless it is made with some knowledge of 
the historic styles illustrated by the pictures and sculp- 
ture. Everywhere in Paris one is coming upon streets, 
squares, and public buildings that were the scenes of 
some of the most dramatic incidents in history. The 
most serious preparation should be made for the trip, 
if it is intended for anything more than a period of 
rest and recreation. 

Guide Bleu of Paris (G. E. Stechert, N. Y.). 

E. V. Lucas: A Wanderer in Paris. 

A. Herbage Edwards: Paris Through an Attic 
(J. M. Dent, London ). 


M. S. C. Smith: 
(Crowell). 


Twenty Centuries of Paris 
A. B. Maurice: The Paris of the Novelists ( Double- 
day, Page). 

Barrett Wendell: The France of Today ( Scribners). 

W. 5S. Davis: History of France 
Mifflin). 

G. W. Kitchin: History of France, 3 vols. down to 
the Revolution (Oxford Press). 


( Houghton 


Louis M delin: 
Mignet : 


The French Revolution ( Putnams ). 
The French Revolution (Everyman). 
Guedalla : 
S. Reinach : 
Elie Faure: Histoire de [ Art, 4 vols., being trans- 
lated (G. E. Stechert, N. Y.). 


The Second Empire ( Putnams }. 
Apollo (Scribners ). 


Brownell: French Art (Scribners). 
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THE SPANISH COLUMN 
Conducted By DR. S. E. LEAVITT 


A QUESTIONNAIRE has been sent out to all the 
colleges and high schools in the state known to 
be offering instruction in Spanish and the early returns 
seem to indicate a considerable increase in the number 
of students pursuing this course. The following list 
includes the replies received thus far. 

Asheville High School, Miss Grace G. Frazier, 54 
students. 

Asheville Normal, Esther H. Dow, 107 students. 
(Mr. D. Cérdova is away on leave of absence pursuing 
graduate work at Columbia. ) 

Davidson College, Prof. F. K. Fleagle, A. V. Gold- 
iere, F. L. Blythe, 253 students. (Mr. Blythe spent 
the summer traveling in Spain.) 

Elon College, Manuel Rodriguez, 29 students. Mr. 
Rodriguez attended the summer school at Defiance Col- 
lege, Ohio.) 

Granite Falls High School, W. C. Voorhess, 19 stu- 
dents. (Mr. Voorhees graduated from the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina last June.) 

Greensboro College, Miss Margaret G. Perry, 59 
students. 

Greensboro High Schocl, Miss Maud Adams, Miss 
Laura Winston, 125 students. 

Guilford College, Prof. Hedwig H. Hoffman, Mme. 
B. de Duras-Hoffman, 26 students. (Miss Hoffman 
taught Spanish at Hunter College, New York City, 
last summer. ) 

Hickory High School, Arturo Quintana, 120 stu- 
dents. (Mr. Quintana was teaching at Park College 
last year.) 

North Carolina College for Women, Miss Augustine 
LaRochelle, Miss Lorna Lavery, Miss N. Terrill 
Moore, Miss Edith Farnham, 225 students. 

Queens College, Miss Anna West, 62 students. 
(Miss West studied at the University of Pennsylvania 
during the past summer. ) 

Reidsville High School, J 
students 

University of North Carolina, S. E. Leavitt, A. A. 
Shapiro, Herman Staab, F. J. Hurley, W. A. Pickens, 
T. M. McKnight, S. A. Stoudemire, 350 students. 

Mrs. Elizabeth H. Rucker of the Alexander Graham 
High School, Char'otte, has abandoned teaching to go 
into business. 


Minor Gwynn, 95 


Miss Weber, last year Professor of Spanish and His 
tory at Greensboro College, is now teaching history at 
Lindenwood College, St. Charles, Mo. In the party 
which she conducted to the University of Porto Rico 


last summer were Miss Susie Meyers, now teaching at 
Thomasville, Miss Aline Aiken, now at Statesville, and 
Miss Perry, Associate Professor of Spanish and His- 
tory at Greensboro College. 

Miss Elma Harper, who graduated at N. C. C. W. 
last year is now teaching at Winston-Salem. 

Miss Moore of the North Carolina College for 
Women attended the graduate school of the Universit, 
of Chicago last year. 

Miss Lucy Howard is teaching Spanish at Davenport 
College. 


* * 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF SPANISH TEXTS SUITABLE FOR 
Hicu Scuoor Use 


BERGE-SOLER AND HATHEWAY. Elementary Spanish 
American Reader. 

Text, 308 p. (treating such subjects as La ciudad; En la 
calle; La partida del vapor; En ma-cha para Buenos Aires: 
El dia del sefior; Valparaiso; Los Incas; etc.) ; questions and 
exercises, p. 309-340; vocabulary, p. 341-457; list of numerals, p 
458-460 ; one outline map of South America; twenty-two photo 
graphs of places of interest, e. g., Un gaucho, El Cristo de | 
Andes, Campo de salitre, La ciudad de Panama 

The text is descriptive of various places of interest visited by 
a North American family on a trip through South America 
The book is clearly printed on good quality paper and attra 
tively illustrated. The style is clear and idiomatic, reasonably 
graded, and readable in spite of the primarily descriptive pur 
pose of the book. The text can be begun after twenty or 
thirty lessons in a grammar, or early in direct method courses 
and is large enough to give material for two full years of hig! 
school Spanish. 

ESPINOSA, A. M. Elementary Spanish Reader. 

Text, 124 p. (selected readings, proverbs, riddles, and an: 
dotes); musical notation, p. 126-27; vocabulary, p. 129-20 
Maps of South America, Spain, and Mexico; ten phorogray 
and reproductions, e. g., El palacio real in Madrid; the cathed: 
in Havana; view of Seville. In addition to some origina 
matter and anecdotal and rhymed subjects there are selections 
from R. F. Fombona, Siméon Bolivar, Jacinto Benavente, “! 
reyes magos 
few others 


the brothers Quintero, “Sabado sin sol;” and 


The book is printed in clear type on good quality pape: 
The style is varied on account of the catholic quality of 
subjects chosen; the book can be begun about the first year 
high school Spanish and continued into tle first month or 
of the second year. The book contains various conversacio? 
ir the form of questions. P. 59-61 contains a succint accout 
ot Spanish versification 


ESPINOSA, A. M. First Spanish Reader. 

Text, 147 p. (passages by the author; selected reading 
These pages, especially those in the early part of the book, n 
be used as simple reading exercises or direct method exercis 
Besides passages of straight reading, there are drill exerci: 
im poimts of grammar, sections of preguntas, frases familia 
refranes, coplas populares some with music); review 
and drill, p. 147-149; translations from English to Spar 
based on earher pages of the book, p. 151-167; verb drill 
168-190; vocabulary, p. 193-265 
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The book is copiously illustrated with pen and ink sketches, 
and is printed on good quality paper, in clear legible type; there 
are maps of the United States, Spain, and South America. 
The book is excellently well adapted to be used in first year 
high school Spanish and may be continued into the second year. 
It is especially suitable for use in classes where grammar work 
is meant to be carried on with the reading, as in direct method 
classes. The book may be used also in the so-calJed grammar- 
method classes, probably with omission of some of the pre- 
guntas, ejercicios, etc. 


WILKINS, LA, Elementary Spanish Prose Book. 

Text, 275 p. (including such things as repaso de yraméatica, 
trabajo oral English to Spanish; locuciones para 
aprender de memoria. Such subjects are treated as En Alge- 
ciras; La llegada a Madrid; Los pintores de Espafia; En 
Bahia; Rio de Janeiro; Buenos Aires; Chile; El Peru; and so 
on); verbs, p. 280-293; vocabulary, p. 296-482. There are a 
few proverbs, p.276-279. The book is printed on good quality 
paper, in clear, legible type, and is profusely illustrated ( Alham- 
bra, Sorolia, Cathedral of Burgos, and so on). It has maps 
of Spain and South America. 

The book may be started sometime after the midpoint of the 
first year, and is quite sufficient for work throughout two 
years of high school Spanish. There is considerable work in 
composition English to Spanish, and 
For direct method classes, the book cannot be used 
for beginning. The vocabulary is unusually long, 186-275 p. 
ot text. 


in grammar 
review. 


At the time of the publication of a tentative biblio- 
graphy of high school Spanish texts in May, a numbe 
of texts were omitted because of the writer's inability 
to examine them at the time. To some extent that 
deficiency is made up by the inclusion here of some of 
There are other excellent 
texts listed in the May issue, but for the average high 


the Sanborn publications. 


school class they may be found to present maturities 
of style or subject suitable for college beginning classes 
mly. Some books have not been included because the 
compiler of this list has not been able personally to 
examine them, and so cannot express an opinion with 
regard to them.—A. A. SHAPIRO. 


THE MATHEMATICS COLUMN 


Conducted By E. T. BROWNE 
Dep of Math 2, Univers: y of North Carolina 


The advancement and perfection of mathematics are intimately con 
ted with the prosperity of the state.——-Napoleon 


N TEACHING courses in freshman college mathe- 
matics the instructor finds that the student makes 
many serious errors involving the principles of elemen- 
tary algebra and geometry. Many of these occur but 
rarely but there are some which crop up so persistently 
vhich are in fact committed by some of the better 
tudents in mathematics—that it is deemed worth while 
point out the more common of these errors in hope 
that once they are recognized they may be more care- 


tully guarded against in the future. 


Perhaps the most common difficulty with which the 
freshman is beset is his inability to handle fractions. 
So long as the exercise involves only numbers the diffi- 
culty is to some degree lessened but the moment letters 
are introduced the student is often completely at a loss 
as to how to proceed. 

As an example consider the simple equation 


in which the student is to solve for x. In this case, 
even some of the better student have been known to 
present such answers as 
ab, a 
—, — or even x = 
be 
Ir the last case the student on being questioned as to 
h-w he obtained this result has replied that he first 
cruss multiplied getting 


ac-b, 


bx = ac 
whence, on transposing the b and changing its sign he 
obtained 

x = ac-b, 
Even when numbers are involved the difficulty is les- 
sened very slightly although once the student has cross 
multiplied he usually finds little difficulty in obtaining 
the correct result by dividing both members of the 
equation by the coefficient of x. 

The process of bringing fractions to a common 
denominator gives rise to some difficulty but by far a 
more common fault is the desire of the student to dis- 
card the common denominator once it is obtained. This 
is clearly a carry-over from the methods used in solv- 
ing the above equation by cross multiplying. Thus in 
solving the equation 
multiply and obtain directly 

ac=br ie. ac—br—oa. 
Otherwise he may by transposing the right hand mem- 
ber to the left and bringing the left hand member to a 
common denominator obtain “3 o. Whence 
since a fraction can be zero only when its numerator 
is zero he concludes that 
ac—bx =o 

However, the student fails to see that this 
last argument does not carry over directly to the solu- 
tion of the equation 


the student may cross 


as before. 


As before he brings the left hand member to a com- 


mon denominator obtaining “3 and he at once pro- 
ceeds to discard unceremoniously the denominator ob- 
taining the erroneous result 

ac — bx y 


Such a tendency should be carefully guarded against. 
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Many very good students are completely baffled by 
the problem of simplifying an expression of the form 


: _ r and the fact that there are numbers instead of 
letters involved seems to relieve the situation little if 
any. 

The writer in his own experience has seen repeatedly 
some of his better students take an expression of the 


form ;~y, and by drawing a line through the 5's obtain 
the simple result —. Now the rational operations in 
algebra are addition, subtraction, multiplication and 
division. On questioning the student as to which of 
these operations he used in obtaining this result, the 
instructor is startled to hear the student reply that he 
merely cancelled the 5's. On being questioned as to 
whether he subtracted 5 from both numerator and 
denominator the student emphatically asserts that he 
did not. Furthermore, with equal emphasis he denies 
that he has divided both members by 5. He merely 
cancelled! Behold what a multitude of wonders the 
simple process of cancellation performs! 


Operations with zero are a universal stumbling block. 
Practically without exception it is agreed that the addi- 
tion or subtraction of zero from a quantity Coes not 
affect the value of the quantity. Multiplication gives 
uniformly more difficulty. Many a student answers that 
3 multiplied by zero yields 3. The psychology of that 
reply is interesting. One of the most eductive argu- 
ments that the student advances is that multiplying ? 


by zero is the same as not multiplying 3 by anything 


BOOK NOTES 


Tue Story School Edition. By Hendrik Wil- 
lem Van Loon. The Macmillan Company, New York. 1923 
8vo., pp. XIV + 492 


or MANKIND 


One of the most fascinating books for young people 
published in recent years is Van Loon’s Stery of Man- 
kind first published by Boni & Liveright in 1921. In 
the School Edition recently put out by Macmillan there 
is no change in the text from that of the original 
edition. The few colored illustrations have been 
omitted, though all others remain. Also the sub-titles. 
or explanatory headings under the titles of the chap 
ters, have been left out. There has been added at the 
end of the volume an excellent list of “Questions and 
Exercises.” But for these few minor omissions and 
for the added hst of questions and exercises the con 
tents of this edition are the same as the first. The 
book is every whit as attractive and more satisfactory 


for school use. The smooth paper used in the schoo! 


AND REVIEWS 


and if 3 is not multiplied by anything it maintains its 
original value, i. e. 3. It is sometimes difficult to con- 
vince the student that the statement that 3 is multiplied 
by zero is a positive statement whereas the other, that 
3 is not multiplied by anything, is a negative statement 
and the two are not and cannot be equivalent. 
Instances of such difficulties might be cited indeti 
nitely but we can attempt to give here only the most 
common ones—these being, I think, those involving 
operations with fractions. There, as elsewhere, it |; 
likely that the student performs the operations of alge 
bra mechanically without giving due thought to the 
processes involved. And since fractions were studic« 
during his earlier years in high school and later on 
were perhaps laid aside temporarily for work in plan 
and solid geometry, the student has forgotten just what 
liberties he can rightly take with the quantities in alge- 
bra. In the language of a noted educator in speaking 
of the use of the theory of Limits, “To many a student 
the operations of algebra are similar to the operatic 
of a slot machine. He simply presses a button, som 
thing turns somersault inside and the answer shovt- 
out while he has no conception as to what takes place 
inside.” The student must be taught to think for him 
self. The problem of teaching him to do this cor 
fronts not only teachers of mathematics in high schoo!- 
but teachers of mathematics in colleges as well, and 
is hoped that the above discussion will help to show 
us the difficulty that confronts us and the necessity 
attacking it in unison.—E. T. B. 


edition makes the new volume somewhat less bulky 

The page, the same size as that of the original editio: 

with large clear type, together with the handsome blu: 

cloth binding stamped in black and gold, makes fro: 
the mechanical view-point as attractive a volume 

one could desire.—N. W. W. 

MacMILLan’s Pocket Crassics: Eliot's “Adam Bede,” King 
ley’s “Hereward The Wake.” Chaucer's “Canterbury Tale: 
The Macmillan Company 
Three classics recently added to Macmillan’s Pocke’ 

Classics are Eliot's Adam Bede, edited with introdu 

tion and notes by Samuel W. Patterson, head of th 

Department of English in the New York Trainin: 

School for Teachers; Kingsley’s Hereward The Wai 

edited by Charles Harlow Raymond, head of the D« 

partment of English in the Lawrenceville School ; a: 

Chaucer's Canterbury Tales (selections from “T! 

Modern Readers’ Chaucer” by John S. P. Tatlock ar 

Percy Mackaye), chosen and edited by Carl W. Ziey 
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ler, Principal of the Scranton, Pennsylvania, Junior 
High School.—N. W. W. 


Intropuctors Puysics. By Lothrop D. Higgins, State Normal 
School, Danbury, Connecticut. Ginn and Company, Boston, 
1923, pp. 440. Price, $1.48. 

This book has been written for beginners. The course aims 
to clarify and increase their knowledge of physical phenomena. 
Use of this book does not require laboratory work nor mathe- 
matical problems. 


A Snort History orf Mopvern Peorres. (Part II of World 
Progress.) By Willis Mason West, Sometime Professor 
of History and head of the Department in the University 
of Minnesota. Allyn and Bacon, Boston, 1922. pp. 669. 
This volume takes up the story of civilization developed in 

volume I and carries it on down to the present time. Each 

volume is to be studied in one year, giving the student a com- 
plete course in European history. 


AmericaAN Literature. By Percy H. Boynton, The University 
of Chicago, Boston 2, 1923. Pp. 462. Price, $1.60. 

This book is written to lead the student direct to the liter- 
ature. The comments are simple and intelligible. There are 
footnotes and questions to guide the student and help the 
teacher in presenting the subject 


Tue Boys’ Own Book or Science. By Floyd L. Darrow. 
Head of the Science Department, Polytechnic Preparatory 
Country Day School. The Macmillan Company, New York, 
1923. Pp. 331. 


This book is planned for boys who wish to experiment at 
It is a practical guide to real worth-while experimental 
Its purpose is to direct the latent energies of boys who 
wish to explore for themselves the fields of scientific discovery. 


home 
we rk. 


By Perley Oakland Place, Professor of 
American Book Company, 


Seconp Year Latin. 
Latin in Syracuse University. 
New York, 1923. Pp. 568. 
Two features of this book, especially, intend to obviate the 

formidable difficulties of the transition from First Year Latin 

to Caesar. These are the Introductory Lessons and The Train- 
ing Camp. 

Revised by John M 


Director, Bureau of Vocational Guidance, Harvard 


1923. Pp. 441. 


Gopwin WHEATLEY’s OcCUPATIONS. 
Brewer 
University. Ginn and Company, Boston, 
Price, $1.48. 

The subject matter of this book is taken from one of the 
social sciences. The present revised edition aims to retain the 
teatures which have proved best in the first edition, and includes 


+} 


following improvements. (1) It is designed for girls as 


well as for boys. (2) It conforms to the declaration of the 
National Vocational Guidance Association. (3) Part I, Chap 


ter XVII! of Part II], and most of Part III are new 


LaBoraTory EXPERIMENTS IN Practica, Puysics, To Accom- 


The Revised Edition of Black and Davis’ “Practical 
Physics.” By N. Henry Black, Science Master, Roxbury 
Latin School, Boston, Mass. The Macmillan Company, New 


York, 1923. Pp. 241 


This book is a revision of the author's Laboratory Manual 


pany 


Physics, which was published ten years ago. The number 


! experiments has increased from fifty to sixty-five 


Davis Eugene Smith 
Price, $1.24. 


Geometry. By 
Pp 296. 


PLANE 
(ann and Company, Boston, 1923 


ESSENTIALS OF 


The book is adaptable to either a thorough course or a 
shorter course without destroying the sequence. The propo- 
sitions follow very closely to those suggested by the National 
Committee on Mathematics, and the college entrance examina- 
tion board. 


Matuematics. By John A. Swenson, Head of 
the Department of Mathematics, Wadleigh High School, 
New York City. The Macmillan Company, New York, 1923. 
Pp. 419. 
The book follows the recommendations of the National 

Committee on Mathematical requirements. Algebra, Geometry, 

and Trigonometry are treated. , 


H:cH Arcesra. By C. E. Rushmer, Central High 
School, Binghamton, N. Y., and C. J. Dence, Central High 
School, Syracuse, N. Y. American Book Company, New 
York. Pp. 400. 

The usual demand to the first year course in Algebra but 
the book contains many features that make it teachable and 
interesting. 


Everypay Mysteries. Secrets or Science THE Home. By 
Charles Greeley Abbot, Assistant Secretary of the Smith- 
sonian Institution. The Macmillan Company, New York, 
1923. Pp. 198. 

This book is intended to be read and not studied; it is not 
designed to be tasks, but recreations. It treats of the natural 
and industrial processes from a novel and practical view-point. 
It shows that science is not a remote and recondite study but 
a part of everyday life. 
First Principtes or Apvertisinc. By Wilbur D. Nesbit, 

Vice-President, William H. Rankin Company. The Gregg 

Publishing Company, New York. Pp. !11. Price, $1.00. 

This book is only an introduction to the study of advertising ; 
it is based on the author’s own experiences and follows his 


own methods of teaching. 


Mopvern History. By Carlton J. H. Hayes, Professor of His- 
tory in Columbia University, and Parker Thomas Moon, 
Assistant Professor vf History in Columbia University. The 
Macmillan Company, New York, 1923. Pp. 890. 

This volume is not in any sense an abridgement or revision 
of any work. It is an entirely new book written on Modern 
European History. The whole text has been prepared, more- 
over, after the war, and it deals with the latest issues in the 


European nations. 


Datmy Farminc Proyects. By Carl Edwin Ladd, Ph.D. The 
Macmillan Company, New York, 1923. Pp. 327. 
A hand book for dairymen. Primarily for pupils in the 
Smith-Hughes agriculture courses who desire to 
enter on a career of dairy farming. Problems are proposed 


vocational 


which are intended to develop the utmost initiative on the part 
f the pupils 


Hicu Scuoor CommerciaL Epucation. 
Professor of Commerce, Grove City College, Pa. 
man & Sons, New York. Pp. 261. Price, $1.25. 
The contents of this book is the result of years of experi- 

ence by the writer as a teacher in private business schools, in 

public high schools, in evening classes, and colleges. It is a 

It is thoroughly 


It recognizes the newer 


By R. G. Walters, 
Isaac Pit- 


valuable text book for commercial teaching. 
practical in its treatment of problems. 
and broader aspects of commercial education. 
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Horticutture ror Scnoois. By A. V. Stubenrauch, Professor 
of Pomology, University of California; Milo N. Wood, 
formerly of the Department of Pomology, University of 
California; and Charles J. Booth, Instructor of Horticulture, 
Chaffey Union High School. The Macmillan Company, 
New York, 1922. Pp. 324. 

This book is intended as a textbook of horticulture for high 
schools requiring a text for pupils. 


Serections rrom Ovip. By Francis W. Kelsey, University of 
Michigan, and Jared W. Scudder, Albany Academy. Allyn 
and Bacon, 1922. Pp. 130. 

This book is merely an adaptation of portions of the Selec- 
tions from Ovid to meet the new requirements of the College 
Entrance Examination Board. The book follows the reading 
of Riese or Merkel 


Leapinc Facts ror New Americans. By Ralph Philip Boas 
and Louise Schetz Boas. American Book Company, New 
York, 1923. Pp. 216 
The aim of this book is to give classes in English varied and 

interesting material for reading, composition, and conversation 

The book should be used for immigrant education 


PLane anv Grometry. By Walter Burton Ford, Pro- 
fessor of Mathematics, The University of Michigan, and 
Charles Ammerman, the William McKinley High School, 
St. Louis. The Macmillan Company, New York, 1923 
Pp 3% 

The book is distinguished by its acceptance of the principle 
of emphasis of important theorems laid down in the report of 
the Committee of Fifteen of the National Education Asso 
ciation 


Business Agrrametic. By George W. Miner, Fayette H. El 
well, Professor of Accounting, University of Wisconsin, 
and Frank C. Touton, Professor of Education, University 

of Southern California. Ginn and Company, 1923. Pp. 410 

Price, $1.48 

This book deals with a well planned course of study in busi- 
ness arithmetic, and at the same time develops an understand 
ing of business situations which will enable the student to 
solve problems of this type when they come up in every day 
life or modern business 


Textnook on Paruiamentary Law. By Alta B. Hall and 
Alice Fleenor Sturgis, with an Introduction by Edwin Dubois 
Shurter, University of Texas. The Macmillan Company 
New York, 1923. Pp. 263 
This textbook represents a new approach on parliamentary 

procedure. It is clear and logical and is adapted for use by 

clubs and other organizations, but it is especially intended as a 

school text for use im conjunction with public speaking and 

civics 


Essentiats or Economics. By Fred Rogers Fairchild, Pro- 
fessor of Political Economy, Yale University, American 
Book Company, New York, 1923. Pp. 543 
The purpose of the book is to aid the beginner in acquiring 

clear and dependable knowledge of the important facts and the 

fundamental principles of the science of economics, so that he 
may face the important economic problems of life intelligently 
and with self-reliance 


Reaver ror New Americans. Book One. By John A. Long 


District Superintendent of Schools in Chicago 


Book Company, New York, 1923. Pp. 224. - 


American 


This book attempts to give to the student the English of the 
every day experiences of ordinary adult life. It also deals 
with those experiences that gather closely about the individual! 
and the home. 


InpustriaL History. By Harry Smith, Director, Depart. 
ment of Vocational Education, School of Education, Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh. The American Book Company, New 
York, 1923. Pp. 305. 

It is the purpose of this book to present the history of man 
kind through the history of work and to show the young reader 
the vastness of its influence, and how, alone, work has stood 
out as the master builder of civilization, and the backbone of 
all industry. 


INTRopUCcTION To Economics. By Thames Ross Williamson 
Sometime Assistant Professor of Economics and Sociology 
in Smith College. D. C. Heath and Company, New York 
1923. Pp. 538. 

This book has been written in the effort to supply an intr: 
ductory economics which shall prove generally satisfactor 
The features distinguishing the text are, (1) The organizat 
is simple and logical. (2) The subject matter is easy to under 
stand. (3) It is intended to be a practical text. 


Tue AMeERICANISM OF THEonore Rooseveit. (Selections fr 
his writings and speeches.) Compiled by Hermann Hag: 
dorn, and edited for school use by John A. Lester, Instrix 
tor in English, the Hill School, Pottstown, Pa. Hough 
Mifflin Company, Boston, 1923. Pp. 325. Price, $.80. 

This is intended to serve a double purpose—to provide a 
selection of striking passages from Theodore Roosevelt's writ 
ings, and to serve as an interpretation of his mental pr 
cesses, of his moral, social, and political philosophy and 
the life in which that philosophy expressed itself 


Eecyrtian History anp Art. With references to museur 
collections. By Mrs. A. A. Quibell. The Macmillan Con 
pany, New York, 1923. Pp. 178 
This book should be used both before and after visit 

museums; in the first place, it should at least be skimm 

wer sufficiently to get an impression of the great length o/ 

Egyptian history and the divisions into which it naturally fal! 


~ 


comMuUNITY Civics. (Life, liberty, and the pursuit of happi 
ness in the United States), by Grace A. Turkington, aut! 
of “My Country.” Ginn and Company, Boston, 1923. P; 
560 
The primary purpose of this volume is to supply its reader 
with the ideas and information that will help them live t! 
kind of life that will advance the welfare of the nation 
Tue Busrtness or Settrnc. By Harold Whitehead. America 
Book Company, New York, 1923. Pp. 247 
Practical in purpose, this volume presents the principles 
salesmanship and the methods of their application in a straigh* 
forward manner devoid of theoretical discussions. It is 
ceived as an explanation not of the “why” of selling, but 
the “how.” 


Souip Geometry. By Walter Burton Ford, Professor 
Mathematics, the University of Michigan, and Charles An 
merman, the William McKinley High School, St. Lou 
Edited by Earle Raymond Hedrick. The Macmillan Cor 
pany, New York, 1923. Pp. 354 
This contaiys the chapter on Solid Geometry from the Pla 

and Solid Geometry by the same authors. It is distinguish: 

by its acceptance of the principle of emphasis of importan' 
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theorems laid down by the Committee of Fifteen of the 
National Education Association. 


Scnoo: Lrprary Service. By Anne Thaxter Eaton. Ameri- 
can Library Association. 35c. 

The growing school library movement will be advanced by 
this 44-page pamphlet which covers the planning and equip- 
ment of library rooms, the selection of the librarian and the 
operation of the library in the elementary, junior high or high 
school. 

The author is librarian of the Lincoln School, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, which is said to have one of the 
best school libraries in the country. The publisher is the 
international professional organization of librarians. 

Standards for school library development adopted by the 
American Library Association and by the Library Department 
of the National Education Association are briefly stated on 
the last page of the pamphlet. 


A NEW ENGLISH PROSE TEST 
(Continued from page 219) 


as yet there are few bees. By the time the second crop 
comes on, bees are abundant, the pollen is well carried, 
and so clover-seed will be abundant as well. 

(B) 
he becomes fifteen years of age, felt the exhiliration 
that comes from a successful attack on a bumble-bees’ 


nest. 


Practically every country boy has, by the time 


Few of the boys and not many of the farmers 
know how valuable the bumble-bee is to the clover crop, 
else there The 
humble-bee carries the pollen from one clover bloom to 
another, thereby causing the development of tiny seeds 


would be fewer nests destroyed. 


in the heads which he has visited. There are few bees 
at the time the first crop of clover blooms, and as a 
The 
second crop blooms when bees are abundant, however, 
and the ripe pods are later found to be well-filled. 

(C) 
many people realize just how useful they are to the 
farmers. 


result little seed is obtained when it is threshed. 


Bumble-bees seem always to be busy, but not 


Most folks, when they see a bumble-bee. 
think only of avoiding him. As a matter of fact, a 
lumble-bee seldom stings unless he has been disturbed 
Certain crops, such as clover, depend on the bumble 
hee to spread the pollen from one blossom to another. 
There is therefore little seed in the first crop of clover, 
for it blossoms before the bumble-bees are out in large 
numbers. The second crop is always much better 
because it blooms when the bees are abundant. If 
country boys knew these things they would not destroy 
so many bumble-bees’ nests. 


26 
\) Had one entered this vast hall alone, the one 
thing which would immediately have forced itself upon 
his attention was a giant clock of most mysterious 


workmanship. Like a full moon its great silver pendu- 
lum moved sedately back and forth, with a soft 
“click,” “click,” “click’’ that could be clearly heard even 
in the most remote corners of the room. In the merry 
rounds of dancing, however, the whole gay company 
seemed to forget this lifeless monster. The music of 
the orchestra blended with the ticking of the clock, 
and the relentless passing of time was entirely forgot- 
ten. But once in every hour the clock held undisputed 
As from a great cavern there would come a 
brazen roar which instantly stopped all music and 
dancing. However angry at his own weakness one 
might afterward be, there was a mysterious power 
which made all other activity impossible so long as the 
ominous tones of the clock were audible. 


sway. 


(B) There stood against the western wall a gigantic 
clock of ebony. Its pendulum swung to and fro with a 
dull, heavy, monotonous clang; and, when the minute- 
hand made the circuit of the face, and the hour was 
to be stricken, there came from the brazen lungs of the 
clock a sound which was clear and loud and deep and 
exceedingly musical, but of so peculiar note and empha- 
sis that, at each lapse of an hour, the musicians of the 
orchestra were constrained to pause, momentarily, in 
their performance, to hearken to the sound; and thus 
the waltzers perforce ceased their evolutions; and 


there was a brief disconcert of the whole gay company ;, 
and, while the chimes of the clock yet rang, it was 


observed that the giddiest grew pale, and the more 
aged and sedate passed their hands over their brows 
as if in confused revery or meditation. 

(C) Against the grey wall of the great ballroom 
stood an immense clock of rich and beautifully carved 
black Its polished brass pendulum moved 
slowly to and fro with a regularity and precision highly 
suggestive of the inexorable character of the march of 
time. As one second followed after another, and the 


walnut. 


hands moved slowly around the great white face, the 
dancers seemed to forget in their mad revelry the pres- 
ence of this massive time-piece. But at the last second 
of the hour, announced in deep and solemn tones that 
seemed to boom forth from the very depths of the earth, 
every face blanched and every guest paused to listen. 
Not a nute came from the musicians, not a word passed 
any lip until the last lingering sounds from the clock 
had died away. 


27 


(A) The whole tendency of civilized life is to elimi- 
nate poetry from the list of active forces in the modern 
The highly developed poetic temperament is 
usually found in a society which is yet fairly simple. 
As men develop more complex social organizations and 


world. 
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more efficient tools and methods for accompiishing their 
tasks, the physical sciences, psychology, sociology, and 
philosophy become dominant intellectual interests, and 
poetry is neglected. They may read the poems of a 
former day, analyze and compare the merits of different 
poems, and even enjoy them in a mild way, but they will 
not write good poetry. In fact, it is almost impossible 
for the modern man to imagine how deeply the emotions 
of their more simple ancestors were stirred by the 
poet’s art. The religious fervor, the passionate feel- 
ings, and the unquestioning faith which form the soil 
in which poetry most readily develops are almost 
wholly lacking in a highly developed civilization. 

(B) In a rude state of society, men are children 
with a greater variety of ideas. It is therefore in such 
a state of society that we may expect to find the poetical 
temperament in its highest perfection. In an enlight- 
ened age there will be much intelligence, much science, 
much philosophy, abundance of just classification and 
subtle analysis, abundance of wit and eloquence, abun- 
dance of verses, and even of good ones ; but little poetry. 
Men will judge and compare; but they will not create. 
They will talk about the old poets, and comment on 
But they 
will scarcely be able to conceive the effect which poetry 
produced on their ruder ancestors, the agony, the 
.ecstasy, the plenitude of belief 


them, and to a certain degree enjoy them. 


Such feelings are very 
rare in a civilized community, and most rare among 
those who participate most in its improvements. They 
linger longest among the peasantry. 

(C) More primitive men feel and think like child- 
ren, except that their interests are perhaps more varied. 
In primitive conditions, therefore, one finds the highest 
Erudition, 
scientific knowledge, philosophical theories, classified 


development of the poetic temperament. 


information, humor, eloquence, and even good verses 
may be produced by sophisticated men, but little real 
poetry. Learned men may evaluate poems and com 
pare poets, but they will not produce poetry. They 
may discuss the lives, characters, methods, and aspira- 
tions of poets, and may even enjoy in some degree the 
poetry they analyze, but they will be utterly unable to 
realize the power which poetry held over their more 
primitive ancestors. Rarely does one find in modern 
society the intense feelings, the deep longings, and the 
implicit faith which are profoundly touched by poetic 
expression. In fact, the more active the individual in 
modern civilization, the less fully may one expect to 
find him responding to poetry 


28 


(A) That morning it was terribly cohi. There was 
frost all along the cove, and one could see his breath 


like steam as he walked along the shore at sun-rise. 
It was January, and the little waves were not very big. 
The sun was just beginning to show above the hills 

(B) It was one January morning, very early—a 
pinching, frosty morning—the cove all grey with hoar- 
frost, the ripple lapping softly on the stones, the sun 
still low and only touching the hill-tops and shining 
far to seaward. 

(C) It was bitter cold that January morning. The 
air seemed to pinch one’s nose, ears and fingers. The 
water that rippled up over the stones along the cove 
froze into snowy ice as the tide receded. The sun 
was just peeping over the hills, and was sending long 
beams out over the sea. 
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(A) The valley lay before her in its quiet Sunday- 
morning peace. No one was out on the road or in the 
fields. Here and there in the farmhouses across thx 
valley could be seen a man leaning against the frame 
of the doorway, bareheaded, and in shirt sleeves as 
white as the driven snow. From all the chimneys 
smoke was slowly arising in the still air. Lisbeth 
looked involuntarily up at Peerout Castle. There every- 
thing appeared gray and desolate. No smoke ascended 
from its chimney; and the window eye that gazed out 
over the valley looked as if it was blind, for the sun- 
light did not shine upon it now. And that brought to 
mind a blind person whom Lisbeth had once seen and 
whose strange, empty eyes made her shiver. She felt 
just the same now, and her pace slackened. 

(B) It was Sunday morning. Over all the valle) 
lay a strange peacefulness and quiet. No one was 
be seen in the fields or along the roads. Before ar 
occasional farmhouse on the other side of the valle, 
man might be observed, in white shirt sleeves and bare- 
headed, leaning against the frame doorway, enjoying 
the morning sunshine and apparently waiting for a la‘ 
breakfast. Thin ribbons of gray smoke rose slow!) 
from each chimney, except from that of Peerout Castle 
No signs of life were visible there, and as Lisbet! 
looked she suddenly felt as if the great window’ whic! 
looked out over the valley were an eye—a blind ev 
She had once seen a blind man whose eyes trad that 
vacant, sickening stare, and she shuddered now as th 
same uneasy feeling of dread and fear crept over he: 

(C) As Lisbeth looked out over the valley she was 
charmed by the peacefulness and silent beauty of th 
Sabbath morning. No one could be seen, except her: 
and there in the farmhouses across the valley a ma! 
sitting on his own doorstep, bareheaded and in whit: 
shirt sleeves, waiting for his breakfast. Thin spirals 
of light blue smoke rose slowly from each chimne) 
Involuntarily Lisbeth’s eves turned toward Peerout 
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Castle. There was no life there. No smoke came 
from its chimney, and even the big window, which 
had always seemed like a great eye overlooking the 
valley, was now dull and sightless. She shuddered as 
she saw this, for it recalled to her mind the dull eyes 
of a blind beggar she had seen once. The lifeless 
desolation chilled her blood and caused her to slacken 
her pace. 
30 

(A) It seemed to me as I glanced about that I had 
never before seen such a cheerful little room. The 
sun, shining in between the flowered pink curtains at 
the window, lighted up the carpet and the papered 
walls in a soft glow that warmed my heart strangely. 
It was all so different from the bare boards and soiled 
plaster of Lowood that my spirits rose in anticipation 
of coming happiness. I fancied that life 
here must be full of comforts and pleasures. Of course 


Somehow 


there would continue to be a few unpleasant events 
and some hard work, but my mind was stirred by the 
hope that at last a new day was about to dawn in my 
life. I could not imagine just what it would be like, 
but I was sure it would be pleasant. 

‘B) Between the flowered lavender curtains at the 
window, the sun shone into the cozy little chamber, 
brightening the figured carpet and reflecting onto the 


gaily papered walls. The effect was so different from 
that produced by the rough planks and stained walls 
of Lowood that I began to feel a strange courage,—an 
uncertain belief that the future would be different. 
Perhaps it was merely the effect of the more cheerful 
my attitude toward life 
seemed to undergo a subtle change. Instead of the 
constant dread and fear, | now felt a live interest and 


surroundings, but whole 


hope. There was nothing definite or tangible on which 
to base my anticipations, and no well defined objects 
for which I entertained specific hopes, but there was a 
vague sense of coming happiness and well-being. 

(C) The chamber looked such a bright little place 
to me as the sun shone in between the gay blue chintz 
window curtains, showing papered walls and a carpeted 
floor, so unlike the bare planks and stained plaster of 
Lowood, that my spirits rose at the view. Externals 
have a great effect on the young. I thought that a 
fairer era of life was beginning for me, one that was to 
have its flowers and pleasures, as well as its thorns and 
toils. My faculties, roused by the change of scene, the 
I cannot 
precisely define what they expected, but it was some- 
thing pleasant ; not perhaps that day or that month, but 
at an indefinite future period. 


new field offered to hope, seemed all astir. 


SOME NEW ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICERS 


K. T. HUNTER, CULLOWHEE’S NEW 
PRESIDENT 

N SELECTING H. T. Hunter as President of Cul- 

lowhee Normal and Industrial School, the Board 
of Trustees of the institution made a happy choice. 
President Hunter has had excellent training and ex- 
perience for the task he has assumed, and our pre- 
diction is he will make a pronounced success of the 
job he has undertaken. 

After graduating from Mars Hill College in 1908, 
he entered Wake Forest from which he received the 
\.B. degree in 1912. 


Teachers 


He later did graduate work at 


College, Columbia and was 
awarded the M.A. degree by that institution in 1917. 


The year 1921-'22 he spent in advanced study in the 


University, 


(sraduate School of Education of Harvard University, 
and received the degree of F-d.M. from there in 1922. 

He taught for four years in the public schools of 

s native county, Madison ; served for three years as 
principal of high schools in Buncombe County, N. C., 
ind later served as President of Southside Institute, 
at Chase City, Virginia. His next position was a pro- 
fessorship in English in Woman's College, Richmond, 


Virginia. He then took up the professional study of 
education at Columbia and after a year’s study in this 


field was made Associate Professor and head of the 


H. T. HUNTER, 
Cullowhee’s New President 
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Department of Education in Southern Methodist Uni- 
versity at Dallas, Texas. From Southwestern he went 
to Baylor College, Belton, Texas, as Professor of Edu- 
cation, and from Baylor he came to Wake Forest as 
Professor of Education, which position he held for 
three years prior to his becoming President of Cullo- 
whee. He also served for two years as Director of 
the Wake Forest’Summer School. He has taught in 
the Summer Schools of Asheville, the University of 
North Carolina, Southwestern University, and Baylor 
While at Harvard he was assistant to Dean 
Henry W. Holmes, of the Graduate School of Educa- 


College. 


tion and won a competitive scholarship in education. 
He also assisted Dr. Alexander Inglis in a survey of 
the schools of Augusta, Maine. 

Mr. Hunter knows North Carolina and has an 
enlightened understanding of the needs of the moun- 
tain people and of their schools. His varied contact 
with a number of institutions in several states gives 
him a breath of vision and a background of experience 
which, coupled with his rugged, native ability, his 
advanced professional training, and his fine human 
qualities, assure for him a successful administration. 


DEAN C. A. IVES 
ROFESSOR C. A. Ives who was State High 
School Inspector in Louisiana from 1914 to 1923, 
was recently elected Dean of Teachers College of 
Louisiana State University. Dean Ives received the 
degrees of B.S. and M.A. from Louisiana State Uni- 
versity, and later pursued graduate work in Education 
at the University of Chicago. He served as President 


of the Louisiana State Teachers Association in 1906; 


DEAN C. A. IVES 


as State Institute Conductor, 1912-1914; as State High 
School Inspector for the State Department of Educa- 
tion, 1914-1923. He was Chairman of the Commis- 
sion on Accredited Schools of the Southern States in 
1921 and 1922. For the current year he was chosen 
as Vice-President of the National Association of High 
school Inspectors, and as Fraternal Delegate of the 
Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools of the 
Southern States to the North Central Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools. 

Mr. Ives assumed his duties as Dean of Teachers 
College with the beginning of the current academic 
year. He comes to his new work in the prime and 
vigor of manhood. His work for and with the Louisi- 
ana high schools during the past ten years has been of 
an outstanding character. He is easily one of the ablest, 
best known, and most generally admired educational 
leaders in the lower South. The Journat felicitates 
Louisiana State University on securing his services, 
and predicts that he will bring its Teachers College into 
a commanding position among the teacher training insti 
tutions of the South. 


DURHAM’S NEW SUPERINTENDENT OF 
SCHOOLS 
{1E NEW administrative head of the Durham 
County Schools is Superintendent Frank M. Mar 
tin, former superintendent of schools at Petersbury. 


Virginia, and for the past four years a member of th 
Virginia State Board of Education. 

\ native of Virginia, Mr. Martin received his co! 
legiate training at Washington and Lee Universit) 
from which institution he received the bachelor’s de 
gree. He later pursued graduate work at the Univer 
Mr. Marti 
spent a year in preparation for the law arc expecte 
to enter the legal profession, but, on graduating fron 


sities of Texas, Tennessee, and Chicago. 


Washington and Lee, he was offered a teaching pos! 
tron in Texas which he accepted. He became so enan 

ored of teaching, that, contrary to his previous plan- 
and expectations, he decided to make it his life work 
He remained in Texas for fifteen years, during tw: 
years of which time he was President of John Tarleto: 
College, at Stephenville. He served for a year as 
Chief Assistant in the State Department of Educatior 
at Austin, and for two years he was superintendent 0! 
the El Paso City Schools. Then returning to his 
native state, he became principal of the Farmville pub 
lic school, and from there he went to the superit 

tendency of schools at Petersburg nine years ago whic 

position he resigned last summer to accept the super 
intendency of the Durham schools. While in Texas 
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he was at one time President of the State Association 
of School Superintendents, and for four years he was 
the representative of the city superintendents on the 
Virginia State Board of Education. Mr. Martin was 
generally regarded as one of the ablest superintendents 
in the Old Dominion. Succeeding one of the ablest 
superintendents in the Southern States, he eomes to as 
well developed and as progressive a system of schools 
as one is likely to find in a city of Durham's size any- 
where south of the Mason and Dixon line. His friends 
know him best say he is equal to the task 
not only of keeping the Durham schools up to their 


who 


present state of efficiency but of carrying them for- 
The Jour- 
NAL extends to Superintendent Martin its best wishes 
for a successful administration. 


ward to greater efficiency and usefulness. 


We can only reach each other with sympathy—the 
biggest word among the four big words of the world.- 
John Wannamaker. 


You may offer the people Utopian dreams and a 
quick climb up the ladder of civilization, and they may 
believe you. But only centuries of gradual education 
have been able thus far to give results —Arthur Bris- 
bane. 


SCHOOL ATLAS 


By J. PAUL GOODE, Ph. D. 
Professor of Geography, University of Chicago 


“THE GLORY THAT WAS GREECE” 


HE pageantry of empires swept across 
the geographic stage of Europe. The 
pageantry is gone, but the stage remains. 


Only by studying this permanent stage of the 
world can we grasp its history——-or understand 
present day affairs. 


GOODE’S SCHOOL ATTL.AS is invaluable 
to students, teachers and al] other thinking 
people. It contains over 300 maps, is help- 
fully indexed, and attractively bound in a cloth 
cover. 


Now ready for distribution— Price $4.00 


Rand M¢CNally & Company 
Publishers of Goode’s Wall Maps 
Dept. 1.75 New York 


Chicago 


Beware of any individual or force that opposes the 
public school, that criticizes it, that seeks to limit or 
change it, except to make it better, bigger, more thor- 
oughly and completely than ever the American public 
school. 


Work for that school, the hope of your nation, the 
opportunity of the children, the corner stone of democ- 
racy and equality on this continent.—Editorial in 
Hearst Papers. 


The entire object of true education is to make people 
not merely do the right things, but enjoy the right 
things—not merely industrious, but to love industry— 
not merely learned, but to love knowledge—not merely 
pure, but to love purity—not merely just but to hunger 
and thirst after justice —Ruskin. 


MY CREED 

I believe in man’s divinity and its potency to advance 
the individual and society to higher planes of living. 

I believe in a humanized society in which the Chris- 
tian conception of human relations shall be dominant ; 
in which all individuals shall have equal opportunity 
to realize the latent capabilities with which they are 
endowed; in which childhood and youth shall be re- 
spected and cherished as society’s most valuable asset ; 
in which law shall rule above desire because it is for 
the common good, in which bigotry shali yield to tol- 
erance and prejudice to the scientific temper. 

I believe in human personality actuated by goodwill 
and sincerity of purpose. I believe in the subordina- 
tion of personal freedom to the public welfare. I be- 
lieve in intellectual honesty and open-mindedness. I 
believe in work and play, in laughter and joy, in hap- 
piness and contentment. I believe in the enjoyment 
of beauty in whatsoever field it may be found. I be- 
lieve in the sanctity of the body, in health, in clean 
living. I believe in the banishment of worry, in per- 
forming the tasks and accepting the gifts of each day 
as I go through life. 

I believe that the education of youth is the finest of 
the fine arts and that my task as interpreter of life to 
youth is a great trust placed upon me. I believe in 
the aspirations and enthusiasms of youth. I believe 
in the power of example. I believe in coGperation with 
I believe in patience and 
perseverance and faith in the final outcome of educa- 
tion and of life-—Richard K. Piez, State Normal and 
Training School, Oswego, N. Y. 


all humanizing agencies. 
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| A Complete Chain of Stenographic Instruction 
Four Strong Links that Pull Together 


In these books imitative processes have been discarded for problems that 
develop constructive ability. 


Gregg Shorthand Manual 


A complete presentation of the Gregg system of shorthand. 


Gregg Speed Studies 


A dictation book plus. A full fledged text, correlating with the Manual as 
logically as a ledger does with the cash book. 


The New Rational Typewriting 


The underlying idea in the New Rational is to develop unusual typing power— 
which involves more than the mere operation of the keys—by eliminating nega- 
tive, mechanical imitation, and substituting positive constructve work that 
secures constant attention and vital interest. The old Rational! is the un- 
challenged leader of today; the new Rational simply carries it into a bigger 
area of accomplishment. 


Secretarial Studies 


This book undertakes the solution of three specific problems : 
(a) To give the student a useful, workable background of business 
knowledge, correlated with stenographic work. 
(b) To develop and perfect his ability as a shorthand writer and typist. 
(e) To provide sufficient laboratory work in solving definite secretarial 
problems to develop real business power. 
Equipped with these books, your Stenographic Department is prepared to 
meet effectively the demands of present day business. 


No overlapping—no wasted effort 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON SAN FRANCISCO LONDON 


If in your Cotton Duck 
Window Shades 
you want 
QUALITY - SERVICE 
PRICE 


One of the Fifteen Varieties 


We make various styles of 


both ROLLER anf FOLDING 
Write us for catalogue, prices, 
and PREE SHADE. 


OUVER¢.STELE MC. C0 


SPIceLan,, INDIANA 


Write today to the 


Luther O. Draper 
Shade Co. 
Spreejand, Ind 
P.S.—We Make the Roller and Folding Styles 
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State requirements in Map Equipment for Geography and History 
teaching can be met fully by selecting your needs from 


“THE JOHNSTON-NYSTROM LINE” 


FOR GEOGRAPHY FOR HISTORY 


Political Geography Maps American History Maps 

Physical Geography Maps European History Maps, Medieval and Modern 
Commercial Geography Maps Ancient History Maps 

Foreign Text Maps English History Maps 

State Maps Scriptural History Maps 

Biackboard Outline Maps History Pictures 

Desk and Wall Outline Maps Blackboard Outline Maps 

Atlases—Reference, Etc. Desk and Wall Outline Maps 

Globes—Stand and Hanging History Atlases 


BIOLOGY: Charts for Physiology, Botany and Zoology 
Send for Catalog NC23 giving complete information 


A. J.LNYSTROM & CO. 2249553 “caiumet “Avenue, CHICAGO 


The Seeman Printery Incorporated 


ESTABLISHED 1885 


Complete printing house with 
AL modern equipment, and a per- 
sonnel of high grade craftsmen, 
insuring prompt and intelligent 


handling of your orders whether 
they be large or small. 


Correspondence Invited DURHAM N. C. 
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Give Your Pupils a Chance 


Thousands of teachers are placing our Out- 
lines for Home Study in the hands of their 
pupils and thereby greatly increasing the 
number of promotions in their classes 


The Science of 
Everyday Life 


By Edgar F. Van Buskirk 
and Edith L. Smith 


Pupils gladly buy them when given 
This is the first book to be built on the topic- 
project-problem plan which has proved so 


suecessful in practice. 


Constantly revised, these pamphlets give an accu 
rate up-to-date summary of the important facts in 
the various branches. American, Ancient, Medieval 
and Modern History, The Great War, Arithmetic, 
Botany, Business Forms, Geography, Grammar, 
Physics, Physiology. Price of Outlines, 20 Cents 
each; liberal discount if ten or more are ordered. 


The problems throughout the book are thor- 
oughly workable, all having been tested in 
class. The teaching equipment is unusually 
adequate. The basis is Everyday needs. 


The wide use of this book as the basal tex! 
for the introductcry science course in Junior 
and Senior High Schools demonstrates that 
it has solved the problem of providing the 
right text for this important subject. 


Houghton Mifflin Company 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


Send 15 Cents for Sample Copy 


Maps,in pads of 50 of one kind of all Continents, 
the United States and its Sections and Possessions. 
Price 38 cents each pad. 


Jennings Publishing Co., Inc. 


Box 17, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


THE LOHR-LATSHAW LATIN FORM 
TEST FOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


Scientific in Construction—Practical in Application 
The Best Latin Form Test Now Available 


It measures the Pupil’s Progress and Achievement more accu- 
rately than any other Latin Form Test. 


It represents more nearly than any other Latin Test what the Sec- 
ondary Schools are actually doing in the teaching of Latin Forms. 


Complete Booklet of 47 pages will be sent postpaid on receipt of 
75 cents. 


ADDRESS = 


THE SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 


THE UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA 
CHAPEL HILL, N. C. 
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UNIVERSITY 
NORTH CAROLINA 


SUMMER SCHOOL, 1924 


@. It is not too early to begin laying your plans 
for summer study in 1924. 


G@ The University of North Carolina Summer 
School will again operate two terms, or a regular 
quarter. 


G. This Summer School is ever mindful of the 
needs of the teachers of North Carolina. 


G. It is operated by a standard grade institution 
that is an honored member of the Association of 
American Universities. 


@_ It spares no expense to provide the best of 
instruction and wholesame entertainment of an 
educational character. 


@ It is a Summer School of distinction for pro- 
gressive teachers. 


(In the First Term last summer there were 
enrolled 1300 students, and in the Second Term 
there were 518. 


@. Unusual opportunities are provided for gradu- 
atz2 students. There were 252 graduate students 
in attendance last summer. 


@. Preliminary announcement ready for distribu- 
tion January 15th. 


For further information, address: 


N. W. WALKER, Director, CHAPEL'HILL, N. C. 
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The Magazine “Education” 


Monthly Except July and August 
FRANK HERBERT PALMER, A. M., Editor 


The oldest of American high class educational monthly magazines. In addition to its extensive circulation in the 
UNITED STATES, it now has regular yearly subseribers in the following: 


FOREIGN LANDS 


Canada, England, China, Japan, India, Belgium, 
Hungary, Serbia, Syria, Africa, New South Wales, 


Russia, British West Indies. 
Philippine Islands, Sweden, 
Argentine Republic, Poland, 
British Columbia, Manchuria, 


New Zealand, Brazil, Mexico, 
Ceylon, Hawaiian Islands, 
Straits Settements, Uruguay, 
Porto Rico, Newfoundland. 


Vol. XLIV opens September, 1923—-$¢4 a year Foreign post, 40¢ Canadian post, 20c 
‘‘Has been one of my standbys since the fall of 1889.’’—Wm. H. Beebe, State Board of Education, Vermont. 
‘*Among more than 200 educational journals in which we advertise, none is more highly regarded for its tex- 
tual matter than EDUCATION.’’—J. O. Dillman, Kansas City, Mo. 

‘*A magazine which we much enjoy.’’—Sister Mary Evangela, Chieago, III. 

‘*Of greatest value to all who are trying to formulate an educational theory.’’—President Faunce, Brown Uni 
versity. 

N.B.—In a Club order for Edueation and other magazines, educational or otherwise, EDUCATION is $3.75. 
Send us your periodical subscriptions. Lowest prices and prompt service guaranteed. 


THE PALMER COMPANY, Publishers, 120 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


A FEW WORDS: SUB ROSE, i.e. INTER NOS 


Are your pupils slowly but surely acquiring the fine art of quotation? Do you teach 
them to memorize phrases in Latin? Of course, the brightest members of your class can be 
encouraged to cull Latin phrases from the books and magazines they read, and to bring them 
to class, probably for you to translate. Put what about the rank and file of the class? What 
is there for them to quote? 


ELEMENTARY LATIN, By U//man and Henry 


takes care of that. It contains graded lists of abbreviations, phrases, ana quotations, alter- 
nating with English and Latin Word Studies. which grow out of the forms and the less 
vocabularies already studied. In this way the Latin in everyday English is made to function 
in teaching Latin words and inflections. 


A standard beginner's book, every lesson containing graded 
Latin and English Word Studies, which grow out of the text. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO ATLANTA DALLAS SAN FRANCISCO 
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